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Barack Obama at a NATO summit on Sept. 5 in Newport, Wales. 
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Arabic, he helped translate for reporters with rival organizations. 
The Syrian civil war, which began in March 2011, has been 
even more dangerous than most, and at Time we've been very 
careful about our coverage. Steven was not on assignment for 
TiME when he was abducted in August 2013, and his parents and 
supporters elected to keep his kidnapping out of the news, hoping 
that wouldaid hisrelease. After Foley's execution, Steven's mother 
Shirley Sotloff issued a video plea to ISIS to "grant amnesty" to 
herson. "Steven is a journalist who traveled to the Middle East to 
cover the suffering of Muslims at the hands of tyrants,” she said. 
“He is an honorable man and has always tried to help the weak." 
That effort, along with a rescue at- 
tempt by U.S. Special Forces, was unsuc- 
cessful; a video of Sotloff's beheading 
was released on Sept. 2. For America and 
the world, the brutality flaunted by ISIS 
like a twisted form of jihadist branding 
was a crime against humanity. It was 
also an attack on values that, in life and 
death, Steven ennobled for all of us. De- 
cisionmaking in a democracy depends 
above all on knowledge, and not just the 
intel available to Presidents and policy- 
makers. If we don’t have people on the 
ground, watching and working and re- 
porting from inside these conflicts, we 
cannot understand and judge, as view- 
ers, as voters, as citizens. But reporting 
up close has become ever more hazardous. “As both insurgent 
groups and the governments they fight have become more sensi- 
tive to how they are portrayed,” says the Committee to Protect 
Journalists, “journalists have been squeezed between threat of 
violent attack from one side and pressure of censorship or pros- 
ecution from the other.” Nearly three dozen journalists have been 
killed this year, with Syria and Iraq the most deadly countries. 
We mourn and honorSteven Sotloffand James Foley and their 
colleagues around the world who have paid the ultimate price to 
defend the essence of freedom: the ability to question, to learn, to 


decide for ourselves. 


Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 





Sotloff, in blue vest, interviews Libyan rebels 
near Misratah in June 2011 


The Highest Sacrifice 


1 THE OBSERVATION THAT TRUTH IS THE FIRST CASU- 

alty of war has been variously attributed to Aeschy- 
lus 2,500 years ago and to Senator Hiram Johnson 
during World War I, but it is no less true today. In 
modern warfare, journalists are among the first 
responders, seeking out truth in the turmoil and 
wreckage, wherever it takes them. 

This has always been dangerous, difficult work; it requires cour- 
age, certainly, but also judgment, subtlety, discipline, humanity. 
Twenty-first century war adds new risks: more and more often there 
are no front lines, no central command, norules of engagement— 
only achaotic collision of politics, power, 
faith and bloodlust. Victims are as likely 
to be civilians as soldiers. 

Steven Sotloff, the freelance journal- 
ist who was beheaded by ISIS militants, 
like reporter James Foley before him, 
was determined to tell that story. He 
had reported for Time from Libya and 
Turkey, eager to explore the human side 
of global events. I did not know Steven, 
but many of my colleagues from TIME 
and other news organizations did. He 
was a generous peer; the best stringers 
are like that, passionate about the story 
they are covering and eager to help oth- 
ers get it right and tellit well. When U.S.- 
based editors and columnists parachute 
into a news storm, it is often the stringers who keep us out of 
trouble, helping us glimpse the complexity behind the headlines. 
"As a visiting bigfoot in dangerous places,” TrME's Joe Klein says, 
“Td always meet these men and women at the hotel bar—or the 
military helipad, waiting for a lift—and I would ask them ques- 
tions, and their enthusiasm and knowledge and humanity were 
extraordinary. I'd buy them drinks; they gave me wisdom." 

Steven Sotloff wastypical of the breed in his love for the region 
he covered and his deep curiosity about its people and culture. On 
Twitter he called himself a “stand-up philosopher from Miami.” 
He was drawn to the Middle East not by the battles but by the 
opportunity, says his friend Barak Barfi, to "give a voice to the 
people who didn't have one.” He went to Yemen to study Arabic, 
and to Egypt, Bahrain, Libya, Turkey and eventually Syria. Time 
correspondent Aryn Baker recalls reporting with him in February 
2011, when Bahraini citizens first rose up in protest against their 
government. He was generous with hiscontacts and eager to share 
stories of people he had encountered while reporting. Proficient in 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Puppy love: Dr. Michael Cavanaugh, CEO, 
American Animal Hospital Assoc., and friend 
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euthanized during the same period. But 
the good news is that more pet lovers 
are adopting animals from shelters and 
rescue operations than ever before. 

The trend is welcome news to veteri- 
narians and others devoted to pet health 
care. "Adopting a pet is a wonderful 
thing," says Dr. Michael Cavanaugh, CEO 
of the American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion (AAHA), a nonprofit that is the accred- 
iting body for small animal hospitals in 
the U.S. and Canada. "But," he cautions, 
“it’s also a big responsibility. Along with 
making sure a pet receives the proper 
nutrition, exercise and love, regular 
veterinary care is just as important." 

Partners for Healthy Pets—a collab- 
orative alliance of more than 100 vet- 
erinary associations, veterinary medical 
colleges, and animal health companies 
committed to improving health care for 
pets—promotes this very initiative. The 
organization is led by the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association (AVMA) and 
AAHA and provides tools and resources 
for promoting the importance of preven- 
tive care and good veterinarian-owner 
relationships. 

Partners for Healthy Pets also main- 
tains a website—healthypetcheckup.org 
—where new and experienced owners 
can go to find valuable pet care informa- 
tion. For example, they can access a 
checklist of questions to ask during visits 
to the vet, such as: Is my dog the right 
weight? When is the right time for a den- 
tal cleaning? Which vaccinations does my 
dog need? How can ۱ keep my pet even 
healthier? What's the best way to deal 
with fleas, ticks and other parasites? 
Visitors to the site can register for free 
reminders of annual checkup dates. 

Pet owners that do not already have a 
relationship with a veterinary practice 
can also find an AAHA-accredited or an 
AVMA-member veterinarian on the site. 

As for Will and Grace, both animals 
needed “a lot of time, compassion and 
care," says Smith. "Our relationship with 
our vet was very important. He's very 
responsive and up to date on the needs 
of dogs like these." Smith immediately 
made an appointment and now takes 
the two for annual checkups. After all, 
they're members of the family. Y 
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— Members of the — 


Family 


A growing number of pets have taken up 
residence in U.S. households. That's great news 
for the owners. It also means new responsibilities. 








ILL AND GRACE BOUND into the living room and nuzzle Maggie Smith, 

their adoptive owner. Smith, a realtor in Fairfield, Conn. and her husband, 

Stephen Dobbs, rescued the dogs together two years ago from a shelter 

in the South where Will, a combination golden-chow-Chihuahua, and 

Grace, a husky-shepherd mix, were scheduled to be euthanized. “We 
would have adopted all the dogs there if we could,” she says. 

There is no doubt that Americans love their pets. In 2012, according to the 
American Humane Society, some 164 million U.S. households reported having 
pets, up from an estimated 67 million in the 1970s. At the same time, between 
2012 and 2013, the National Council on Pet Population Study and Policy estimated 
that some six to eight million cats and dogs were in shelters, with 2.7 million 





A yearly visit to your family vet is as essential as food and love. A 
Make an appointment for an annual checkup today. pa rtners 
HealthyPetCheckup.org FOR HEALTHY PETS 





This message sponsored by the American Veterinary Medical Association and the American Animal Hospital Association. 
©2014 American Veterinary Medical Foundation. All Rights Reserved 
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guarantee that 


E dreams the 


have shattered today 
will haunt them 
far into the future. 


JANET MURGUÍA, president of the 
National Council of La Raza, 
responding to President Barack 
Obama's decision to delay executive 
action on immigration reform 
until after the midterm elections 


Number of rare albino lobsters caught 
2 by a pair of Maine fishermen in less 
than a week; the ratio of albinos is 
believed to be 1 in 100 million lobsters 
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The Royal 
Family 
The Duchess of 
Cambridge is 
pregnant with her 


second child 


GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 
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The U.K. 


Polls show momen 
tum for Scottish 


independence 


in a Sept. 18 
referendum 





‘Anyone who is a real man 
doesn't hit a woman.' 


BOB KRAFT, New England Patriots owner, after the Baltimore Ravens terminated the contract of running back Ray Rice, 


who was caught on video striking his then fiancée; the NFL later suspended Rice indefinitely 


$55 ‘You 


million definitely owe 

mount the 1 , 
ue Se ler by drinks later. CAROLINE 
making pennies WOZNIACKI, 


in 2013, when 
the zinc-alloy coin 
cost 1.83¢ 
to manufacture 


tennis player, after 
her loss to friend 
and rival Serena 
Williams in 
the finals of the 
U.S. Open 








Sources: AP (2); CBS; CNN; Reuters; New York Times 
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Number of socks found 
in the stomach of a 
hospitalized 3-year-old Great 
Dane in Portland, Ore. 


‘This is our 
Ukrainian land. 
We will 





to anyone.’ 


PETRO POROSHENKO, 
Ukrainian President, during his 
visit to the port city of Mariupol, 

where Ukrainian forces have 
engaged in armed skirmishes 
with pro-Russian separatists 


| am not an 


, 


SENATOR RAND PAUL, 


Kentucky Republican, writing 
on TIME.com in response to 
critics of his foreign policy. “I 
look at the world, and consider 
war, realistically,” Paul wrote 


isolationist. 
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LightBox. 


An Epidemic With No M 
Three days after this 8-year-old boy 
carried to an Ebola treatment facility 
Monrovia, Liberia, on Sept. 5, the World 

Health Organization announced there have 

been 4,269 cases in Liberia, Guinea a 

Sierra Leone; 2,288 have resulted in de 
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Poroshenko, third from left, with President 
Obama and other Western leaders at the 
recent NATO summit in Wales 


come to Ukraine's defense. During a 
NATO summit in Wales on Sept. 4 
and 5, the allies did not pledge to help 
arm Ukraine, nor did they even hint at 
letting it join the alliance. 

At the summit, NATO had enough 
trouble getting its members to meet 
their pledge to spend at least 2% of 
their GDP on defense. So far only four 
of its 28 members—including the U.S. 
and the U.K.—have lived up to that 
commitment, and few are prepared to 
risk a further confrontation with 
nuclear-armed Russia over Ukraine. 

Even the resolve behind Western 
sanctions has flagged. The apparent 
flood of Russian troops into Ukraine 
did not result in any new U.S. sanc- 
tions, while the E.U. responded by 
limiting the access of a few Russian 
companies to European loans. 

This leaves Poroshenko in a bind. 
He can either accept Putin’s demands 
or face another assault from Russian 
forces. In either case, no help appears 
likely from the West. Meanwhile, the 
Russian-controlled zone grows. 


By Jeffrey Kluger, Noah Rayman and Simon Shuster 


rejoiced at the time that 1,200 “vol- 
unteers" had come in as reinforce- 
ments, but later admitted that some 
were Russian soldiers “on leave.” 
(Putin denies Russia's involvement.) 

The intervention paved the way 
for Putin to advance his agenda in 
Ukraine. He wants Kiev to grant 
sweeping autonomy—or as he calls 
it, *federalization"—to the country's 
eastern regions. Then, from its mili- 
tarized buffer zone in east Ukraine, 
Moscow would be able to prevent 
Kiev from joining the European 
Union or NATO. Putin would in ef- 
fect hold veto power over Ukraine's 
political future. 

With parliamentary elections 
scheduled for next month, it will be 
hard for President Petro Poroshenko 
to sell such a deal to the wider 
Ukrainian public. He rejected the 
idea of federalization even as rebel 
leaders hardened their demands to 
include full independence. 

But with Russian forces lurking 
at the border, Ukraine has little le- 
verage in these talks. Putin seems 
prepared to sacrifice his troops to 
defend the separatists, and the West 
has shown that it is not willing to 


Putin Drives Ukraine 
Into a Corner as the 
West Holds Back 


The fighting in eastern Ukraine did 
not stop with the announcement of 
acease-fire on Sept. 5, but it eased 
just enough for the first peace talks 
of the conflict to begin, at the insis- 
tence of Russian President Vladimir 
Putin. He timed them to coincide 
with a sudden reversal in the war, 
one that put Ukraine and its West- 
ern allies exactly where Putin 
needs them—in retreat as he pur- 
sues his endgame. 

Throughout most of the summer, 
as the conflict’s death toll climbed 
into the thousands, Ukraine’s mili- 
tary held the momentum against 
the separatist rebels who have 
served as Russia’s proxies in this 
struggle. But in the last days of Au- 
gust, Russia intervened. 

The U.S. and its NATO allies said 
more than 1,000 Russian troops had 
crossed the border with tanks and 
heavy armor, forcing the Ukraini- 
ans into a panicked retreat. Rebel 
leader Alexander Zakharchenko 








DO YOU LIVE IN 
A GAY-FRIENDLY 
COMMUNITY? 


Gallup posed 
the question to 
over 100,000 
people in 
123 countries. 
Here’s a 
sampling of 
those who said 
yes: 
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83% 
Netherlands 


Y 
7096 
U.S. 


Y 
2496 
Greece 


296 
Uganda 


Y 
196 
Senegal 
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Trending In 


11 
Iraq's parliament 
approved a new 
government headed 
by Haider al-Abadi, 
a Shi'ite leader who 
included Kurds and 
Sunnis in his Cabinet 


ha 


Scientists 
discovered the 
remains of the 

Dreadnoughtus, 
a dinosaur that 
weighed some 

65 tons—as much 
as 12 elephants 


TRO 
IRON! 


illegal loggers 
were blamed for 
the murder of a 
prominent anti- 
logging activist 
in Peru 


Flooding caused by 
Kashmir’s heaviest 
rainfall in 50 years 
killed more than 
400 people 
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THREE ESSENTIAL FACTS ABOUT 
The nationalist surge in Scotland 


Just days before residents of Scotland vote in a Sept. 18 
referendum on whether to break away from the United 
Kingdom, polling showed the pro-independence move- 
ment with a lead for the first time, rattling financial 
markets and serving as a wake-up call for Britain. 
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BRITAIN'S RESPONSE 
U.K. politicians are 
now scrambling 

to preserve the 
307-year-old union. 
Prime Minister 
David Cameron 
rushed to visit Scot- 
land on Sept. 10 

to make his case, 
and British leaders 
have pledged to give 
Scotland greater au- 
tonomy even if resi- 
dents vote against 
independence—a 


¦ move that Salmond 


likened toa bribe. 


JAPAN 


1% 


Annualized rate 
at which Japan's 
economy shrank from 
April to June following 
a recent sales-tax 
hike, adding pressure 
on Prime Minister 
Shinzo Abe to delay 
a similar rise planned 
for next year 


TURNING POINT 
Those numbers 
rapidly shifted af- 
ter Scottish First 
Minister Alex 
Salmond, whois 
spearheading the 
pro-independence 
movement, out- 
performed Darling 
in atelevised de- 
bate on Aug. 25. On 
Sept. 6, the yes vote 
led, 5196 to 49%, in 
one major poll. 


Near Miss 


The same day as 
the Chelyabinsk 
blast, astronomers 
were tracking a 
larger asteroid 
known as 2012 
DA14 that actually 


some high-flying 
satellites. 
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SLOW START 
Until this month, 
most observers in 
Britain had largely 
dismissed the 
chance of a split. 
With the no cam- 
paign, led by former 
U.K. Finance Minis- 
ter Alistair Darling, 
emphasizing the 
risks for Scotland 
ifit secedes, the 
yes vote was 
trailing by 22 
percentage 
points in early 
August. 


Russian Roulette 


On Feb. 15, 2013, 
a 65-ft. (20 m) 
meteor exploded 
over the Russian 
industrial city of 

, injuring 
1,200 people and 
damaging 3,600 
buildings. 


AFGHANISTAN 


‘We are the 
winners of 
the election 
based on 
the real 
vote of the 
people.’ 


ABDULLAH ABDULLAH, Afghan 
presidential contender, vowing on 
Sept. 8 to reject the results 

of aU.N. audit of the 
votes cast in a disputed 
une runoff election. 
The audited results are 
expected to confirm the 
victory of Ashraf Ghani, 
1is rivalin the 
race to replace 
President Hamid 
Carzai, as most 
oreign forces 
prepare to leave 
the country at 
the end ofthis 





















year. 


ROUNDUP 


Duck! The Meteors Are Coming 


Local officials suspect a 40-ft. (12 m) crater 
discovered in Nicaragua on Sept. 7 was caused 


by a meteorite. Though some experts have 


raised doubts, these rocks are routine business 


in Earth's part of the cosmos. 


The Rain in Spain : Southwest Slam 
Around the same Just a day after 
time as the Spain lit up, a 


: “significant fireball” 
appeared in the 
skies over New 
Mexico, briefly 
outshining the full 
moon before 
vanishing again. 


suspected impact in 
Nicaragua, a meteor 
buzzed northern 
Spain. An online 
video of the fireball 
has been viewed 
more than 130,000 
times. 
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TEXTBOOKS THAT LEARN 
ABOUT STUDENTS 
Publishing giant McGraw-Hill's line of 
digital SmartBooks quizzes students 
after every chapter and highlights the 
material they need to review; teachers 
can mine that data for classwide 
insights. 





DESKS THAT FOSTER 
COLLABORATION 
Some classrooms at the University of 
North Carolina feature rolling desks, 
which allow students to easily switch 
from listening to a teacher to 
organizing into small groups. 





TOYS THAT TEACH EMPATHY 
In order to help kids understand 

teamwork and trust, the Kickstarter- 
funded Empathy Toy—already used in 
roughly 400 schools globally—requires 

them to collaborate on assembling a 
Lego-like structure of blocks while they 

are blindfolded. 
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PRINTERS THAT REDEFINE 
HANDS-ON LEARNING 
MakerBot has already placed more 
than 5,000 3-D printers in U.S. 
schools that are designed to help 
students create model cars (to learn 
about physics), model frogs (to learn 
about biology) and more. 


lol 





TOUCHSCREEN CHALKBOARDS 
THAT BEAM NOTES 
The futuristic displays that Hewlett- 
Packard is testing in a model classroom 
in Taipei are synched with students’ 
individual computers, allowing them to 
copy notes and view multimedia. 
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CELL PHONES THAT TEACHERS 
ASK KIDS TO TURN ON 
Instead of purchasing pricey new tech, 
schools in Katy, Texas, ask kids to 
bring their own smartphones—so they 
can conduct research, answer quizzes 
via text and more. (There are myriad 
restrictions on the wi-fi network.) 


Too Cool for 
School Disruptive 
tech is changing 
how kids learn 


BY VICTOR LUCKERSON 


IN A FEW WEEKS, THE HALLS OF A 
school in Nanuet, N.Y., will teem 
with mini race cars. The vehicles 
will sport custom-designed wheels, 
each set carefully tuned in diam- 
eter and thickness to achieve maxi- 
mum speed. 

Butthe cars' makers aren't 
college-level engineers; they're 
middle-school students attempting 
to learn about physics and technol- 
ogy by using a device that combines 
both—the school's 3-D printer. 

"It's rewriting what's possible" in 
education, says Vinny Garrison, the 
teacher who organizes the races. 

It's not the only innovation do- 
ingso. Nearly three-fourths of U.S. 
teachers use technology to motivate 
students to learn, according to a 
survey by PBS LearningMedia. 

And that tech is getting smarter: 
students can now virtually tour 
ancient worlds to learn history, take 
quizzes via smartphone and more. 

Most of the changes are designed 
to better prepare U.S. students for ca- 
reersin fast-growing fields like sci- 
ence and engineering. But they can 
come at a cost—and not just finan- 
cially. A $500 million plan to supply 
Los Angeles students with iPads was 
recently suspended after students 
bypassed content filters and some 
parents complained that the initia- 
tive was pulling focus from much 
needed building repairs. 

So far, however, research shows 
that using next-gen tech in the 
right ways can make students 
smarter, more engaged and more 
creative. Here is a look at six new 
technologies that are shaping the 
classrooms of the future. 


TO SEE MORE SOLUTIONS, GO TO 
time.com/solutionsforamerica 
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mobility. Convenient transportation, reduced congestion, 
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accessible. By connecting communities, our mobility solutions 
enable cities to thrive with new economic possibilities. 


Somewhere in America, the people of Siemens are 
designing vehicles that will carry cities into the future. 
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Cities are evolving. Urban spaces are swelling as more 
people than ever look to live in these fast-paced 
environments. To stay ahead, forward-thinking leaders 
are turning to Siemens. Together we are optimizing city 
infrastructures, which will attract both new residents 
and new businesses. 


From San Diego to Charlotte, Siemens customizable 
light-rail vehicles and streetcars are allowing for greater 
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CAMPAIGNS 


Birth Control 
Curveball 


Republicans may have found 
an answer to the Democrats’ 
accusation that they are 
leading a “war on women" in 
the most unexpected place: 
the women's-health section of 
your local pharmacy. 

At least four GOP Senate 
candidates are calling for birth 
control pills to be available 
over the counter. “I actually 
agree with the American 
Medical Association that we 
should make contraception 
more widely available," GOP 
candidate Thom Tillis said 
ina debate with Democratic 
Senator Kay Hagan of North 
Carolina. 

The pitch unsettles liberal 
groups, who find themselves 
arguing against something 
they usually support: greater 
availability of birth control. 

But they accuse 
Republicans of deception, 
pointing out that the proposal 
could raise out-of-pocket costs 
for women, since insurers tend 
not to cover medication sold 
over the counter. 

In Colorado, Democratic 
groups launched a five-figure 
television ad campaign on 
Sept. 8 to push back at 
challenger Cory Gardner's 
embrace of the proposal. A 
spokesman for Democratic 
incumbent Mark Udall and 
an official with Planned 
Parenthood Action Fund 
said they would consider the 
idea only if it's coupled with a 
mandate requiring insurers to 
pay. —ZEKE MILLER 


The Pill is a 
poker chip in 
Senate races 
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Prairie hopeful Orman at the state fair 





Kansas Makes a Race Democrats quit a 
Senate battle in hopes of winning the war 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


nessman a liberal from the blue-tinged pre- 
cincts of northeastern Kansas. *Why should 
anyone believe that you're independent?" 

Orman's website devotes 17 paragraphs 
to that question, citing influences from 
Hubert Humphrey to Ronald Reagan to 
H. Ross Perot. "I'm running as an indepen- 
dent,” he replied to Roberts, “to reject the 
false choices that the two-party system has 
presented us with." 

A statewide poll showed Roberts trail- 
ing Orman in a hypothetical head-to-head 
matchup. As the hypothetical edged toward 
reality, the national GOP sent in a gunsling- 
ing consultant known for going negative 
intight races. Arguably more important, 
Republican secretary of state Kris Kobach 
has refused to strike Taylor's name from the 
ballot. While that may drain enough votes 
from Orman to keep Roberts in office—the 
race is a dead heat in the latest survey—the 
blowback could hurt Kobach in his own 
tight re-election race. 

Then there's Governor Sam Brownback, 
left vulnerable by economic stasis to a chal- 
lenge by Democratic state representative 
Paul Davis. If this keeps up, Republicans just 
might wake up on Nov. 5 thinking they're 
not in Kansas any more. 


FACED WITH A TOUGH ELECTION YEAR, DEM- 
ocrats are looking for hope under every rock 
and sofa cushion, but could it possibly be 
true that they've found some in... Kansas? 
The last time Kansas voters sent a Demo- 
crat to the U.S. Senate, Babe Ruth was play- 
ing for the Yankees. But as the candidates 
enter the homestretch, three-term Repub- 
lican incumbent Pat Roberts is looking 
vulnerable—a turn of events that is boost- 
ing Democratic prospects of holding on to 
the Senate majority from slim to maybe. 
How have the Dems managed to summon 
a competitive race? By choosing the path of 
humiliating surrender. Party nominee Chad 
Taylor, a Topeka prosecutor, announced on 
Sept. 3 that he was quitting the contest, giv- 
ing independent candidate Greg Ormana 
chance to consolidate the anti-Roberts vote. 
A tight campaign after Labor Day is one 
of those things—like surfing and altitude 
sickness—that Kansans figure they’ll have 
to leave home to experience. The novelty 
drew an SRO crowd on Sept. 6 at the state 
fair in Hutchinson, where Roberts and Or- 
man faced off for their first debate. 
"It is a fact that you have given to Harry 
Reid, Hillary Clinton and Barack Obama,” 
Roberts bellowed, calling the Olathe busi- 
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The exponential difference 
between reading about a vio- 
lent encounter and actually 
seeing it happen cannot have 
been a surprise to the NFL. 
Televising a controlled brand 
of violence is the league's gold- 
en ticket. But in this case, read- 
ing about Rice and actually 
seeing him go monster was a 
difference that caught the NFL 
off guard. Fans, players—even 
President Obama—voiced dis- 
gust at Rice's brutality and, by 
extension, at the league's origi- 
nal nonchalant response. 

Ray Rice is just the latest 
example of football's reaction- 
ary devotion to a cushy status 
quo. The NFL has been slow to 
address the long-term damage 
done by repeated head inju- 
ries. The league is being sued 
by former players alleging 
that it turned a blind eye to 
the proven risks of painkiller 
addiction. In Washington, the 
NFL franchise owner is cling- 
ing desperately to an outdated 
team name from a past age of 
casual racial slurs. 

What these stories have 
in common lately is a faint 
but rising voice of a more 
demanding public. Football's 
friendly critics see the league 
growing inexorably in power 
and wealth, and they assert 
that the NFLshould grow 
in responsibility and ac- 
countability too. If football 
was ever just a game, it's not 
anymore. Football is both 
a model and a reflection of 
America writ large. 

We want to like what we 
See. —WITH REPORTING BY 
KATE PICKERT/LOS ANGELES 


Seeing Is Believing 
A brutal video exposes the 
failures of a national obsession 


Ravens and suspended indefi- 
nitely from the league. 

This drama raised a thicket 
of issues—not least the fact 
that Rice's victim was his 
chief defender against a 
stiffer punishment. Palmer 
regained consciousness and 
became Mrs. Janay Rice. On 
Instagram, she condemned 
the unwelcome solicitude 
from aghast strangers who, in 
her view, had accomplished 
nothing except to ruin her 
husband's career. 

To Leigh Goodmark, direc- 
tor of the Gender Violence 
Clinic at the University of 
Maryland Carey School of 
Law, the question is, “Who 
owns the rights to this? In 
amoral sense, should Janay 
Rice get to say, ‘Stay out of my 
pain’?” Or is there overrid- 
ing value in taking a crime 
that thrives in secrecy and 
dragging it before the public? 
Written accounts of violence 
against women—like the 
police report in the Rice 
case—are too easily ignored, 
but images rivet attention. 


RAY RICE IS JUST 
THELATEST 
EXAMPLE OF 
FOOTBALLS 
REACTIONARY 
DEVOTION TO 

A CUSHY 
STATUS QUO 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


AMERICA LOVES FOOTBALL, 
from Turkey Day touch to 
Friday Night Lights, from 
State U. Saturdays to the NFL. 
And with love comes indul- 
gence, a tolerance for ignoring 
the rules that govern the rest 
of us. The National Football 
League had been exempted 
from antitrust laws, shielded 
from tax collectors, fattened 
by television moguls bear- 
ing billion-dollar contracts. 
No city of any size would fail 
to send its mayor crawling 
across glass shards to plead 
for a franchise. For a crown, 
there is the Super Bowl, the 
nation’s greatest communal 
event, titled in Roman nu- 
merals because what's good 
enough for Caesar Augustus 
is good enough for the NFL. 

Only some combination 
of arrogance and willful 
ignorance could explain com- 
missioner Roger Goodell's 
decision in July to impose a 
mere two-game suspension 
on running back Ray Rice, 
who knocked his fiancée 
Janay Palmer unconscious in 
February at a New Jersey casi- 
no. When the wrist slap drew 
harsh criticism, Goodell 
pledged to take domestic vio- 
lence more seriously in the 
future—again, not exactly a 
model of accountability but 
seemingly enough to satisfy 
the fans of the Baltimore 
Ravens who cheered Rice at 
training camp. 

But that was before the sur- 
veillance video from inside 
the casino elevator surfaced 
on TMZ.com. Within hours, 
Rice was dumped by the 
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Changing 
The Culture 


BY JOE BIDEN 


Domestic abuse of any kind is 
ugly, and today there is rightful 
public outrage over it, whether 
the perpetrators are famous 
athletes, members of the 
military or leaders of our 
communities. 

Earlier this month, I joined 
domestic-violence survivors and 
advocates at the National 
Archives to commemorate the 
20th anniversary of the Violence 
Against Women Act (VAWA) and 
torecognize the right of every 
woman in America to be free 
from such fear. 

Twenty years ago, this was 
aright that our culture failed 
torecognize. Spousal abuse 
was repugnant, but it was 
considered a "family affair." 
Authorities assumed if a woman 
was beaten or raped by her 
husband or someone she knew, 
she must have deserved it. 

That was the tragic climate 
when, as chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I 
introduced VAWA in 1990. 

I knew people would 
demand change once they saw 
the scale of violence. To paint 
an honest picture, l invited 
health professionals to testify 
on the psychological effects. 
But what broke through were 
the stories of courageous 
survivors. As more women and 
men spoke out, we forged a 
consensus, and | added VAWA 
toa crime bill that had 
bipartisan support. 

On Sept. 13, 1994, 
President Clinton signed 
the bill into law. Since then, 
domestic-violence rates have 
dropped 6496, and we've had 
fundamental reforms of state 
laws. And along the way we've 
changed the culture. The 
American people have sent a 
message: You're a coward for 
raising a hand to a woman or 
child—and you're complicit if 
you fail to condemn it. 


Biden is the Vice President of 
the U.S. 
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Late flag Before 

the elevator video 
surfaced, Rice 
played in an Aug. 14 
preseason game 
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The footage Security video captured Rice striking his fiancée Janay Palmer inside an elevator at Revel Casino Hotel in Atlantic City, N.J., on Feb. 15 


Why the Video Matters 


"THE PERSON 
BEING ABUSED IS 
FOCUSED ON THE 
POSITIVE AND 
WAITING FOR THE 
NEXT POSITIVE. 
THERE'S A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECT LIKE 
GAMBLING. 


Craig Malkin, clinical psychologist 
at Harvard Medical School 


How We 
Value Women 


BY KIRSTEN GILLIBRAND 


Clearly the way the NFL handled 
this was disgraceful. But there 
are other important issues here. 
One, the institution, the NFL, 
supports their star when this 
guy should have been fired as 
soon as the initial video came 
out. There was no question 

left to be answered. The facts 
were there. You see this across 
society—in the military context, 
on college campuses—this 
constant protection of the 

star, of the favorite son, of the 
perpetrator. And the disbelief 
of the women. And then the 
constant victim-blaming and 
undermining. And what it's 
really about in my opinion is how 
we value women in society. 


Gillibrand is a U.S. Senator from 
New York 
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13,079 


Number of U.S. 
women who 
experience 

domestic violence 
every day; nearly 
1 in 3 women 
have been 
physically abused 


03 


Number of times 
NFL players have 
been arrested for 
domestic violence 
since 2000, more 
than for any other 
crime except 
driving under the 
influence 


crime that is usually hidden 
reinforces traditional male 
ownership of women and ex- 
cuses their relating to women 
as people they in some way 
“own” interpersonally. Ac- 
cepting Rice's actions as part 
of a man's regrettable but not 
serious misbehavior in do- 
mestic life, as the NFL sought 
to do initially, also lets the 
police and the judicial system 
off the hook. 

That the graphic video has 
finally shocked everyone 
enough for a meaningful 
penalty to come down on the 
assailant confirms rather 
horribly women’s worst fears. 
The abuse that comes our way 
most often—almost a third 
of women have reported ex- 
periencing physical violence 
at some time in their lives 
from an intimate partner; 1 in 
5 college women have been 
sexually assaulted—is nearly 
invisible, easy to trivialize and 
alltoo often impossible to get 
justice for. Unless an audience 
happens to witness it live. 


Wolf, a writer and social 
activist, is a co-founder of the 
citizen-journalism startup 
DailyCloudt.com 


BY NAOMI WOLF 


VIDEO OF RAY RICE'S VIOLENT 
attack on his fiancée changed 
everything, even though the 
fact of the assault itself was al- 
ways the same. Why should 
the footage matter at all? 

The video of the Rice 
assault is a rare document. 
Domestic abuse is seldom 
captured, just as rape almost 
never is (despite a sick market 
for such images). Yet you can 
bet that seeing women who 
have been beaten or raped is 
alot more significant and a 
lot less sexy than the normal- 
izing discourse around these 
kinds of assault. 

Violent torment, laid plain 
to see, cannot be justified or 
downplayed. The intimate 
suffering that afflicts women 
(and men) in the context of 
domestic violence usually has 
no witnesses except the per- 
petrator, the victim and, too 
often, their children. Without 
seeing what horror trans- 
pired, it is easy for the culture 
to erase the seriousness of 
such assaults—to diminish 
them asa private matter, a 
lover's quarrel, an argument 
that got out of hand but one 
that is essentially up to the 
couple to sort out. 

But since domestic violence 
is still disproportionately 
men beating up women, this 
laissez-faire attitude to a 
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Why! 
Stayed 


BY ROBIN GIVENS 


People ask why I didn't leave 
after I was hit the first time. But 
you feel such inner turmoil and 
confusion. You want itto be only 
one time. And for three days after 
that incident I did the right thing. I 
said, ^Don't call me. | never want 
to see you again." But then you 
start taking his phone calls. Then 
he asks to see you in person, 
and you say yes to that. Then 
you have a big giant man crying 
like a baby on your lap, and next 
thing you know, you're consoling 
him. You're the protector. One 
minute you're running from him, 
the next you're protecting him. 
And being a black woman, you 
feel you want to protect your 
man. You think, the black man 
in America has it so difficult 
anyway, and now you're turning 
him in. It feels like the ultimate 
betrayal. And maybe Janay Rice 
is feeling a little of that, though I 
don't want to speak for her. 

Heft my marriage only 
when I felt like I was going to die 
physically or die emotionally. 
It's just amazing what becomes 
your normal. One day you wake 
up with a knife at your throat. 
Another day, you find your 
shoes torn up. But now we're in 
aworld where we are far more 
connected and involved in each 
other's lives because of social 
media. Now women who are 
abused can see they're not alone. 


Givens, an actor, director and 
activist, divorced boxer Mike 
Tyson in 1988 
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40% 


Percentage 
of domestic- 
violence 
incidents that 
never get 
reported 


84% 


Percentage 
increase in calls 
to the National 

Domestic 
Violence Hotline 
after the video 
of Rice's punch 
was released on 

Sept. 8 
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The Tape Never Lies 


BY CHRIS KLUWE 


for too long and has let too 
many players skate by with 
no real consequences for their 
violence against others. 

The league urges women to 
purchase pink clothing and 
apparel in order to drive 
viewership numbers up. It’s a 
league failing those same 
women when it comes time to 
do something that matters— 
to actually address the issue of 
domestic violence. 

Of course, I believe some- 
one at the NFL must have 
watched that video. We know 
its contents had already been 
described publicly. The tape 
never lies; that's the mantra of 
the league, at every level. 

The NFL employs many 
people who are very good at 
their jobs, to make sure they 
have access to that informa- 
tion, to get that tape. The truly 
chilling part of all this is the 
possibility that the people in 
charge, almost exclusively 
men, saw that video and made 
a conscious decision to do 
nothing about it until their 
hand was forced by public 
opinion. It is past time that we 
hold them accountable for 
their actions. 


Kluwe is a retired NFL player 


who played for eight seasons with 
the Minnesota Vikings 


"THE TAPE NEVER LIES." IT'S 
a familiar saying in the NFL, 
an admonishment to play- 
ers, warning that no matter 
how well you think you did, 
no matter what excuses you 
make, the truth is always 
there for anyone to see. Game 
tape is who you are. If some- 
one in football doesn't watch 
the tape, then they literally do 
not know how to do their job. 

In the case of Ray Rice, 
Roger Goodell is claiming 
that he never saw the tape of 
an elevator in Atlantic City 
in which Rice unleashed a 
brutal left hook into Janay 
Palmer’s face, knocking her 
out. Based on everything I 
know from nine years of ex- 
perience in the league, this is 
very hard to believe. 

The public at large is furi- 
ous at the decision to try 
and sweep under the rug an 
incident that occurs all too 
frequently in this country: a 
partner abusing someone who 
loves them. Nearly everyone 
is furious at the business-as- 
usual attitude of one of the 
most profitable sports leagues 
in the world, a business 
willing to blame the victim 
and have her apologize on 
national television in order to 
protect its brand. 

We should be furious. This 
charade has been perpetrated 


SOURCES: CDC; BUREAU OF JUSTICE STATISTICS: USA TODAY; NATIONAL DOMESTIC VIOLENCE HOTLINE 
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cage match. "They all come up to me 
and say, ‘Without you, I couldn't be 
here, the barriers you broke down.’ I 
say, ‘Get the f-ck away from me. I still 
could take every one of you with one 
hand behind my back. Outta here. 
Talk like that at my funeral, but not 
till then." 

Let the eulogies from her admirers 
and victims begin now. Let them 
speak of her caustic wit, her acute tim- 
ing and her understanding that 
comedy at its sharpest is not an anes- 
thetic but a defibrillator. If Joan Rivers 
can no longer talk, she deserves to be 
talked about forever. 
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DIED 


Joan Rivers Comedy diva 


Steven Hoefflin did. She made fun of 
herself—her homeliness as a child, 
her flat chest, those layers of cosmetic 
archaeology—and everyone else, 
from Bo Derek to Tom Cruise. “I suc- 
ceeded,” she said, “by saying what 
everyone else is thinking.” Everyone 
else, that is, with a wicked mind and 
an agile tongue. 

Born Joan Alexandra Molinsky 
in Brooklyn, she got her big break 
on Feb. 17, 1965, when she first ap- 
peared with Johnny Carson on The 
Tonight Show. For Rivers, every chal- 
lenger, including the younger female 
comics, deserved to be whupped ina 


By Richard Corliss 


“Can we talk?” Joan Rivers always 
asked audiences, and by this she 
meant, Can I talk about life's biases 
and prejudices—mine? For more than 
half a century, first as a pioneering 
stand-up comedian, then asa defiant 
survivor, she spoke skewed truth to 
power and, in doing so, became her 
own potentate and garishly fossilized 
icon. She could have been a ranting bag 
lady, if the lady were as funny as she 
was rude and the bag was from Gucci. 
Rivers, who died Sept. 4 at 81 in 
New York City after complications 
from throat surgery, created her look 
and legend as much as plastic surgeon 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


The Artful Dodgers 


Companies that flee the U.S. to avoid taxes have 
forgotten how they got so big in the first place 


the parts of smartphones that make them smart 
(Internet, GPS, touchscreen display and voice 
recognition), came out of state-funded research. 
Ditto any number of pharmaceutical, biotech and 
cybersecurity innovations. “In so many cases, pub- 
lic investments have become business giveaways, 
making individuals and their companies rich 
but providing little return to the economy or the 
state,” says Mazzucato. 

Tax inversions that expatriate the gains of Amer- 
ican corporations to enrich a tiny managerial caste 
symbolize a whole new genre of selfish capitalism. 
Globalization allows firms to fly 35,000 feet over 
the problems of both nations and workers, who are 
all too familiar with the reality on the ground—an 
economy in which wages still aren’t rising, good 
middle-class jobs remain hard to come by and pub- 
lic deficits remain large, since the private sector 
won't spend to fill the void. Economics 101 tells us 
that when one sector saves, another must spend, but 
the textbooks didn't anticipate this. 

As a recent Harvard Business School alumni 
survey summed up the problem, we're stuck in 
an economy that's “doing only half its job." Says 
Michael E. Porter, an author of the study, “The 
United States is competitive to the extent that 
firms operating here do two things—win in global 
markets and lift the living standards of the aver- 
age American." We're doing the first but failing at 
the second. "Business leaders and policymakers 
need astrategy to get our country ona path toward 
broadly shared prosperity." 

Pressed on their overseas tax dodging, corpora- 
tions say they'll stop looking for better deals abroad 
only if the corporate rate shrinks. (They also want 
atax holiday to repatriate foreign earnings.) While 
we should cut and simplify our tax code to put it 
in line with those of other developed countries 
(25% would be fine), the last time the U.S. offered 
atax holiday, back in 2004, most of the repatriated 
money went to stock buybacks and dividends— 
not investments in factories and workers. 

A new relationship between corporations and 
the U.S. Treasury is what's really needed. Treasury’s 
Lew should push for changes to the tax code that 
would reduce the appeal of inversions to compa- 
nies that pursue them. That would mean taking 
on corporate lobbyists and the money culture that 
has turned the tax code into Swiss cheese. As the 
inversion debate makes so clear, it’s about time. m 
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A BROKEN 
SYSTEM 


Share of federal tax 
revenue that came 
from corporations in 
1952 


Share of federal tax 
revenue projected to 


come from 
corporations in 2014 


After-tax corporate 
profits in 2014 Q2, 
an all-time high 





IF INCOME INEQUALITY AND THE 
wealth share of the “1%” were the 
room-clearing economic issues of 
the past few years, corporate tax 
dodging is shaping up to be a focus 

of the next few. 

President Obama recently used the word desert- 
ers to describe firms that have attempted to lower 
their tax rate by acquiring foreign firms, chiefly in 
order to switch to lower-tax jurisdictions. A few days 
ago, Treasury Secretary Jack Lew upped the ante by 
pushing Congress to take legislative action against 
such firms, as well as hinting that the Administra- 
tion itself might try to regulate away inversions. 

The stakes are high. Corporations in the U.S. 
today are hoarding about $2 trillion in profits over- 
seas, arguing that the U.S. corporate tax rate of 35% 
makes it too difficult to bring this cash home and 
invest it here—better to keep the money abroad 
and pay lower taxes in other countries. Yet the 
truth is that legions of tax lawyers make sure that 
most big American corporations never pay any- 
where close to that rate. FoRTUNE 500 companies 
on average pay more like 19.4%, and a third pay 
less than 10%, chiefly because of all the generous 
loopholes Congress has afforded corporations over 
the years. Partly as a result, U.S. firms are enjoying 
record profit margins, making more money than 
ever before yet paying a lower share of the overall 
U.S. tax pie than they have in decades. 


HILE THERE ARE PLENTY OF CREATIVE 
W ways for corporations to avoid paying U.S. 

taxes by stashing money in Ireland, the 
Netherlands or the Cayman Islands, inversions go 
a step further: those companies are more or less 
renouncing their corporate citizenship to avoid 
taxes. They want the benefits of U.S. talent and 
markets but not the responsibilities. This strikes 
many as grossly unfair, particularly given that 
taxpayer-funded, early-stage investments in ar- 
eas like the Internet, transportation and health 
care research are the reason many of the largest 
U.S. companies got so big and successful to begin 
with. That’s a leg up—call it corporate welfare— 
that most firms conveniently forget when they 
start looking for places to hide their profits. As 
the academic Mariana Mazzucato argues in her 
excellent book The Entrepreneurial State, many of 
the most lauded corporate innovations, including 
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Joe Klein 


are more important than the things that divide us. 
Most academic studies show that immigration is a 
net plus for the economy (unless there is an illegal 
deluge, which there hasn't been, despite the recent 
refugees). "Give us... your huddled masses, yearning 
to breathe free" has been at the heart of the American 
exception, along with democracy and freedom. 

The President has eloquently spoken of this basic 
principle in the past. With a mom from Kansas and 
a dad from Kenya, he embodies it. But he has aban- 
doned the high ground and seems a bit panicky now, 
dodgingimmigration reform even though he believes 
in it, thereby offending all sides. There are various 
explanations, none of them very noble, for Obama's 
diminishing ability to convince anyone of anything. I 
thinkthe problem has been there from the start: he is 
nota natural politician and, consequently, places too 
much faithin those who are alleged expertsin the art. 
He buys their discombobulated, amoral strategies. He 
uses their language: he talks about “optics” when he 
plays golf instead of spending a vacation day in quiet 
reflection after an American journalist is beheaded. 
He sounds cynical. Healmost never makesa straight- 
ahead moral argument. That was true on health care, 
where he never mentioned the fact that the program 
was a matter of simple fairness: the poor had medical 
coverage through Medicaid; the working poor and 
many self-employed were stuck. 

Onimmigration, he announced his prevarication 
by telling Chuck Todd, “And I’m being honest now, 
about the politics of it,” while insisting politics had 
nothing to do with his delayed action. A working poli- 
tician should never use the words honest and politics in 
the same sentence. In this case, the President’s disin- 
genuous claim led toa cascade of rhetorical malarkey. 
Disappointed Senate Republican leader Mitch Mc- 
Connell blasted Obama for not going through with 
his Executive Order even though he and most Repub- 
licans thought it was illegal. Why would he do that? 
Because he thought unilateral action by Obama on 
immigration would help Republicans in November. 


love its primal intricacy and elegance. But 

politics without moral content becomes an 
exercise in competing cynicisms, with progress an 
occasional, almost accidental, consequence. And 
in such an atmosphere you have to wonder why 
Barack Obamais playing games with one of the core 
issues that define who we are as a country. a 
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Missed Chance on Immigration 


Obama had an opportunity to do something 


great. Instead, he hid behind the politics 
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The Pew Research 
Center estimates 

that unauthorized 
immigrants make 
up more than 596 
of the American 

workforce, or roughly 

1 in 20 workers 
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households with 
children under 18; 
more than 60% of 
the unauthorized 

have been in the 
U.S. for more than 
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A FEW WEEKS AGO, I WAS ACCOSTED 
by a guy who said, contemptuously, 
“I know why you still have your job.” 
I asked him why, stupidly. Turned 
out, he didn’t really want to tell me— 
although he insisted he knew— because he said I'd 
just deny it. But in the midst of hissplutter, other facts 
emerged. I was part of the liberal media establish- 
ment, working in clandestine fashion with President 
Obama. Our secret mission was to stage an ethnic rev- 
olution by allowing all sorts of immigrants through 
the border and getting them to vote. “People like me 
tell the truth,” the man said, “and people like you call 
us racists.” An interesting rhetorical ploy, since it did 
appear by all the evidence that he was one, although I 
didn’t mention that... because he'd just deny it. 





REPORT THIS DECIDEDLY UNPLEASANT INCIDENT 
because it is pure distillate of the latest stage of 
anti-Obama paranoia. The first was that the Presi- 

dent was not an American and was quite probably 

a secret Muslim. The second was that he was a so- 

cialist, trying to have the government take over 

everything—like health care—so that money could 
be transferred to the deadbeats. Now he's trying to 
undermine American democracy by having all these 
furriners fake their way into our voting booths. The 
real news here, I think, is that immigration—not 

Obamacare—will be the hottest of buttons in the 

November elections. According to a recent Gallup 

poll, immigration is now the No. 1 issue for Republi- 

cans. A recent Kaiser Family Foundation poll found 
that only 3% of Republicans and 2% of Democrats 
thought Obamacare was the biggest problem. 

For the first 190 years of U.S. history, op- 
position to immigration was mostly about 
religion—Catholicism and Judaism. For the past 50 
orso, it’s been mostly about race—Mexicans and oth- 
er Latinos. Nativists have always existed in both par- 
ties, and they've gotten particularly noisy over this 
uglysummer,asterrified Central American refugees 
flowed toward the border—which is really why the 
President decided to postpone his plans to expand im- 
migration rights until after the November elections. 
The fate of several moderate Democrats, in states 
where aversion to illegal immigrants is fierce, will de- 
termine whether the Senate goes Republican. Nativ- 
ists have won temporary victories in the past, but it 
has become clear that there are no limits to the basic 
American principle: the things we have in common 
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An aerial view of northern 
Iraq near Arbil, a Kurdish 
city where the U.S. has 
launched air strikes to push 
back ISIS militants 
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foreign support for ISIS fighters and re- 
configuring old alliances and animosities. 
Iran, a longtime foe, is now something 
of a part-time ally. The regime of Bashar 
Assad, a onetime target of Obama's bomb- 
ing plans, is now a secondary concern. In 
theory at least, Jordan will supply intelli- 
gence about the group's movements near 
its borders. Wealthy Sunni Arab states like 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates 
will use their influence—not to mention 
treasuries—to persuade Iraq's Sunnis to 
join the fight against ISIS. 

In a coalition like this, patience may 
be the most vital ingredient. The Ameri- 
can military role—Air Force and Navy 
bombers attacking ISIS from the sky and 
perhaps as many as 1,000 troops on the 
ground—is limited by design, at least for 
now. While U.S. public opinion backs a 
limited return to Iraq, in part to avenge 
the beheadings of two American journal- 
ists, that support does not extend to com- 
mitting U.S. troops to a new ground war 
in the country. 

Also playing an important role is Tur- 
key, whose porous southern border with 
Syria has been the crossing point for 
perhaps thousands of ISIS fighters from 
Europe and the Middle East. Washing- 
ton wants the Turks—who long turned a 
blind eye to such transit because they hate 


The new burst of radicalism—unleashed 
by the Arab Spring, fueled by social media 
and financed by wealthy donors, kidnap- 
ping and extortion—may not be Obama’s 
fault. But it is consuming his second term 
and shaping his legacy in unwanted ways. A 
leader who hoped to lower the temperature 
on terrorism finds his Vice President vow- 
ing to chase ISIS “to the gates of hell.” 

“Here is a President who wanted to end 
the war on terror and is now dealing with 
a threat that is actually much more global, 
more metastasized and which requires the 
full panoply of U.S. tools and authorities in 
a way that I don’t think he imagined,” says 
Juan Zarate, a former top Homeland Secu- 
rity adviser in George W. Bush’s White 
House. “The term war on terror"—which 
Obama banished from official govern- 
ment usage—“is ironically more relevant 
today than it was on 9/11.” 


The Strategy 

THE MORNING BEFORE OBAMA SPOKE, SEC- 
retary of State John Kerry touched down 
in Baghdad on an Air Force cargo plane. 
He was there for a meeting with Iraq’s new 
Prime Minister, Haider al-Abadi, at his of- 
fices in the former Saddam Hussein palace 
that for years served as the headquarters 
of the U.S. occupation. Despite the grim 
circumstances of the visit, with whole sec- 
tions of Iraq under the control of ISIS, Ker- 
ry told al-Abadi he was “very encouraged” 
by Iraq’s formation of a new government 
this month. A new Iraqi and U.S. military 
offensive against ISIS would follow, Kerry 
hoped, along with reconciliation between 
Baghdad’s leadership and the disaffected 
Sunni tribes of the north. “It’s full speed 
ahead,” Kerry declared at the heavily forti- 
fied U.S. embassy here. 

The plan to defeat ISIS isa complex brew 
of diplomacy, continued U.S. bombing, 
American special forces and an unlikely al- 
liance of regional forces providing an army 
on the ground. It will require shutting off 


‘Here is a President 
who wanted to 
end the war on 

terror and is now 
dealing with a threat 
that is actually 
much more global.’ 


— JUAN ZARATE, FORMER ADVISER 
TO GEORGE W. BUSH 


ISTORY HAS A DARK SENSE OF HU- 
mor. Nearly 13 years to the day 
after al-Qaeda launched cataclys- 
mic attacks on New York City 

and Washington, a U.S. President again 
appeared on television in prime time 
to declare a new front in the same anti- 
terrorist war. It was not an announcement 
Barack Obama anticipated or sought. But 
he believed that another band of extrem- 
ists operating in a distant desert left him 
no choice. “I want the American people 
to understand how this effort will be dif- 
ferent from the wars in Iraq and Afghani- 
stan,” Obama said on Sept. ro. “It will not 
involve American combat troops fighting 
on foreign soil.” 

American warplanes and drones had 
already pounded the army of roughly 
10,000 fighting men with more than 150 
air strikes. And that was just the count for 
the Islamic State of Iraq and Greater Syr- 
ia, or ISIS. A U.S. air strike on Sept. rina 
coastalarea of Somalia killed Ahmed Abdi 
Godane, the leader of an Islamic militant 
group that killed dozens in a terrorist at- 
tack on a Kenyan shopping mall last year. 
That day, a U.S. strike killed three Taliban 
militants in eastern Afghanistan. In Au- 
gust, American drones took out suspected 
al-Qaeda fighters in Yemen and radicals 
in Pakistan's tribal areas. Obama's Penta- 
gon also disclosed plans for a new drone 
base in the desert of Niger—the better to 
target Islamic militants marauding in 
the region—while dozens of U.S. special- 
operations troops help Nigeria’s military 
hunt the Islamist maniacs of Boko Haram. 

This multifront conflict was hardly 
the vision Obama offered in his second 
Inaugural speech, when he declared that 
“a decade of war is now ending.” Nor wasit 
the future Obama conjured in a May 2013 
address to the nation explaining his plans 
to transition away from the extraordinary 
legal authorities George W. Bush claimed 
after the 9/11 attacks. “This war, like all 
wars, must end,” Obama declared. “That's 
what history advises. It's what our democ- 
racy demands." 

Butthe terrorists didn't care about what 
history advised or what democracy de- 
manded. From Mali to Benghazi to Mosul 
to Karachi, they have grown in numbers 
and ferocity. The number of radical Islamic 
groups has increased nearly 60% in the past 
four years, according to a June study by the 
Rand Corp., while attacks by al-Qaeda and 
its affiliates—a category that doesn't even 
include ISIS—have tripled. Al-Qaeda now 
seeksto radicalize India's Muslims, even as 
militants multiply in post-Gaddafi Libya. 
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"creative partnerships" with religious and 
civil-society leaders and “a future that em- 
braces tolerance and understanding and, 
yes, even love." 

A somewhat more tangible approach 
involves competing with ISIS on the 
battleground of social media, where the 
group has displayeda sinister mastery. In 
July, the State Department posted a video 
online that depicts ISIS atrocities like ex- 
ecutions, crucifixions and the bombing 
of mosques—all to sarcastic commentary 
mocking the idea that these were the 
practices of real Muslims. (“Think again. 
Turn away,” the video concludes.) Such 
efforts may keep the war on terrorism 
from expanding, but they are not likely 
to actually win it. 


The Legacy 

VIEWED ONE WAY, ISIS HAS PROVIDED 
Obama with a kind of opportunity. By 
rallying nations to the fight, he shows the 
global leadership that critics at home and 
abroad complain has been absent from his 
presidency; there's no leading from behind 
this time. And by ordering air strikes, he 
has muffled critics who call him danger- 
ously averse to using military force. 

But there will be costs as well. In the 
spring of 2013, Obama was talking about 
scaling back drone strikes, closing the 
Guantánamo Bay prison camp and de- 
fending core civil liberties. The battle 
with ISIS and its radical brethren has left 
those plansin pieces. (Efforts in Congress 
to rein in NSA intelligence collection, to 
take just one example, are almost surely 
dead for now.) 

Then there's the cost to Obama's other 
priorities at home and abroad, including the 
economy and the rise of China, and to the 
legacy of a President who once considered 
11 2 60۲6 goal to avoid Middle East conflict. 

Now the question isn’t so much wheth- 
er Obama can end the terrorism war but 
whether he can make sufficient progress 
so that his successor, no matter the party, 
can perhaps bring it to a close. Itis a job de- 
scription that Obama’s predecessor George 
W. Bush would surely recognize. “The war 
on terror doesn’t need to be endless,” says 
Republican Senator Marco Rubio of Flori- 
da. “But it’s certainly going to be long.” 

In May 2013, Obama warned about 
allowing the fight against terrorism to 
consume the national psyche. “We must 
define the nature and scope of this strug- 
gle, or else it will define us,” he said. But he 
was too slow to see the changing nature of 
the struggle. And now he is being defined 
by it. About that much he was right. m 
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History looming President Obama speaks at the National September 11 Memorial and 
Museum in May. The tragedy of 9/11 hangs over U.S. foreign policy 13 years later 


in Iraq often presage more darkness. “This 
is going to be extremely, extremely diffi- 
cult. The problems confronting Iraq are 
incredibly challenging,” says a senior State 
Department official. “And they can be so 
daunting that some days you ask yourself 
where we can possibly go from here.” 


The Root Threat 

AN EVEN BIGGER CHALLENGE—IF THAT IS 
possible—will be defeating the under- 
lying ideology that unites all the targets of 
America’s global war: the radical dictates 
ofastrain of Sunni Islam that sees battle as 
holy, secularismas evil and civilians as jus- 
tifiable targets both regionally and abroad. 

This single strand of radical ideology 
has bred all manner of offshoots and imi- 
tators of al-Qaeda that in some cases have 
grown stronger than Osama bin Laden's 
diminished organization. Their ideology 
has proved impossible to contain at a time 
of Middle East revolutions and civil wars, 
which are to religious fanatics what stag- 
nant ponds are to mosquitoes. 

The U.S. has long searched for ways 
to combat extremism that don't involve 
drones or dollars to prop up repressive 
dictators, though progress has been elu- 
sive. Introducing his new special repre- 
sentative to Muslim communities in 
early September, Kerry spoke grandly of 


Syrian dictator Assad and were happy to 
support the growth of groups fighting 
him—to choke off that foreign-fighter 
pipeline. The Kurdish peshmerga will sup- 
ply an army. Qatar and Kuwait will be 
squeezed to limit donations from wealthy 
royals meant to fuel opposition to Assad 
that might be finding their way to ISIS. 
And Obama will step up support for mod- 
erate rebels within Syria in the hope that 
they can challenge ISIS on the ground in 
its base of operations. 

A huge amount will depend on achiev- 
ing a goal Obama once declared to be 
completed: ensuring that a functioning 
government in Baghdad represents the 
views of theSunni tribes now supporting 
ISIS. The U.S.-backed shift replaced Iraq's 
thuggish Prime Minister of eight years, 
Nouri al-Maliki—whom many Sunnis 
had come to see as a repressive Shi'ite 
version of Saddam Hussein. Although 
al-Abadi has a similar background to his 
predecessor, he doesn't have Sunni blood 
on his hands as al-Maliki does, and he ap- 
pears at least nominally more tolerable 
to Sunnis. In Baghdad, Kerry touted an 
emerging plan for new local security forc- 
es, akin to National Guard units, to take 
the fight to ISIS in a bid to avoid Shi'ite- 
dominated units' fighting against Sunni 
ISIS fighters. But promises of a new dawn 
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The Lion in Winter 
In a chaotic time, 
Henry Kissinger reminds 
us why realism matters 


Hmm... upon reflection, maybe throw- 
ing out the Westphalian system, forsaking 
the principle of respect for sovereignty and 
letting idealism overwhelm realism wasn't 
such a good idea after all. And if that’s the 
case, then Kissinger’s World Order doesn’t 
seem dated at all. The U.S. might do well to 
heed his prescription that it alloy its ideal- 
ism with anew dose of realism. “Westpha- 
lian principles are, at this writing, the sole 
generally recognized basis of what exists 
of a world order,” he notes. 

Kissinger’s book takes us on a dazzling 
and instructive global tour of the quest for 
order, from Cardinal Richelieu to Metter- 
nich and Bismarck, the Indian minister 
Kautilya of the 4th century B.C. and the 
Ottoman Sultan Suleiman, and a succes- 
sion of American Presidents beginning 
with Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son, all culminating in a world order based 
on sovereign nation-states at the end of 
World War II. *By the mid-2oth century," 
Kissinger writes, "this international sys- 
tem was in place on every continent.” 


Shuttle diplomat The former Secretary of 
State, now 91, argues for a moral but 
rational foreign policy in the age of terrorism 


By Walter Isaacson 


and crusading ideals was likely to be dan- 
gerous. "The most fundamental problem 
of politics," he wrote in his dissertation, 
"is not the control of wickedness but the 
limitation of righteousness." 

Kissinger's fellow students in Har- 
vard's government department scoffed at 
his choice of topic. The atom bomb, they 
contended, had fundamentally changed 
global affairs. One snidely suggested he 
should transfer to the history department. 

Likewise, we are tempted to raise an 
eyebrow at the news that Kissinger, now 
91, has produced another paean to the 
Westphalian system, his 17th book in 60 
years, this one titled simply World Order. 
Respect for sovereignty? How quaint! 
Hasn't he heard that in the 21st century, 
threats respect no borders, the world is 
flat, and we have a humanitarian duty to 
protect people in places where regimes 
are repressive? That is why we rejected 
realist thinking for a “Freedom Agenda” 
that included invading Iraq to make the 
Middle East safe for democracy, toppling 
Muammar Gaddafi in Libya under a hu- 
manitarian banner and seeking (well, at 
least until ISIS came along) to do the same 
to President Bashar Assad in Syria. 


WHEN HENRY KISSINGER TALKS ABOUT 
world order, to some it might seem as if he 
is living in a previous century. The 17th, 
perhaps. Beginning with his Harvard 
doctoral dissertation 60 years ago, he has 
extolled the concept of international order 
that was established in 1648 by the Peace 
of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty 
Years’ War. Instead of being shaped by 
wars of religion and the death spasms of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Europe's inter- 
national system was thenceforth based on 
independent nation-states, each sovereign 
over religion and other issues in its own 
territory. States would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of other states, and order 
would, ideally, be maintained by clever 
statesmen who focused on national inter- 
ests and curated a balance of power. 
Kissinger’s appreciation for order, he 
later recalled, came after his family fled 
Hitler’s Germany in 1938 and arrived in 
New York, where he realized he did not 
have to cross the street to avoid non-Jewish 
boys who might beat him up. Kissinger 
became an exemplar of the realist, as op- 
posed to idealist, school of diplomacy, 
someone who believed that a foreign poli- 
cy that is overly guided by moral impulses 
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inger at 91 is a lion in a prolonged win- 
ter. Four decades after he last served in 
government, he is a fixture on the New 
York-Washington Acela, and he makes 
regular trips to Russia and China, where 
heisstill accorded meetings with top lead- 
ers. His analyses remain prescient. Just as 
the showdown over chemical weapons in 
Syria was building last year, Kissinger was 
at a New York City dinner where various 
military and intelligence experts were 
discussing what might happen. Kissinger 
predicted that Russia would suddenly step 
in and offer a way to resolve the chemical- 
weapons issue, since it and the U.S. shared 
a strategic interest in not having such 
weapons fall into terrorist hands. Two 
weeks later, that is precisely what hap- 
pened. He also argued that it was a mis- 
take to make the ouster of Assad's regime 
a policy objective without knowing what 
would replace it, because that was likely 
to lead to a chaotic civil war dominated by 
the most radical of the jihadist forces. 

For his undergraduate thesis in 1950, 
Kissinger tackled “The Meaning of His- 
tory." At 383 pages, it attempted to tie 
together the philosophies of Immanuel 
Kant, Oswald Spengler and Arnold Toyn- 
bee, while roping in ideas from Descartes, 
Dostoyevsky, Hegel, Hume, Socrates and 
Spinoza. It was topped off with a section 
called *A Clue From Poetry," featuring 
Dante, Homer, Milton and Virgil. At one 
point he declared, *Descartes' cogito ergo 
sum was not really necessary." 

Kissinger ends his latest book on a dif- 
ferent note, one of humility—a trait that 
for most of his career he was better at hu- 
morously feigning than at actually pos- 
sessing. "Long ago, in youth, I was brash 
enough to think myself able to pronounce 
on ‘The Meaning of History,” he writes. “I 
now know that history's meaning is a mat- 
ter to be discovered, not declared." 

The key to Kissinger's foreign policy 
realism, and the theme at the heart of his 
magisterial new book, is that such humil- 
ity isimportant not just for people but also 
fornations, even the U.S. Making progress 
towarda world order based on "individual 
dignity and participatory governance" 
is a lofty ideal, he notes. “But progress to- 
ward it will need to be sustained through 
a series of intermediate stages." a 





Isaacson is the CEO of the Aspen Institute 
and a former managing editor of Tıme. He is 
the author of biographies of Henry Kissinger, 
Benjamin Franklin and Albert Einstein. 
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Kissinger blames 
George W. Bush and 
his Administration 
for pursuing 
idealistic crusades 
that ignored earthly 
realities 


the American and allied effort became ‘re- 
building Afghanistan' by means of a dem- 
ocratic, pluralistic, transparent Afghan 
government whose writ ran across the 
entire country,” he writes. But this “radi- 
calreinvention of Afghan history" was not 
achievable. “No institutions in the history 
of Afghanistan or of any part of it provided 
a precedent for such a broad-based effort." 

Likewise on Iraq, Kissinger initially 
supported the mission to topple Sad- 
dam Hussein, but he says, “I had doubts, 
expressed in public and governmental 
forums, about expanding it to nation 
building and giving it such universal 
scope." He blames George W. Bush and 
his Administration for pursuing idealis- 
tic crusades that ignored earthly realities. 
As Bush put it in a 2003 address, "Iraqi de- 
mocracy will succeed—and that success 
will send forth the news, from Damascus 
to Tehran, that freedom can be the future 
of every nation.” This ideal was, Kissinger 
notes, unmoored from realities. “To seek 
to achieve [American values] by military 
occupation in a part of the world where 
they had no historical roots,” he writes, 
“imbued the American endeavor in Iraq 
with a Sisyphean quality.” 

Despite heart surgery this year, Kiss- 
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When he was the co-pilot of American 
statecraft as Richard Nixon’s National 
Security Adviser and Secretary of State 
in the early 1970s, Kissinger was able to 
manipulate the levers of this system with 
a mastery that would have mesmerized 
Metternich. Eschewing our differences in 
ideologies and values, he forged a détente 
with the Soviet Union and an opening 
to China, then played off both to create 
a triangular balance of power that pre- 
served the U.S.’s influence after its retreat 
from Vietnam. 

But sustaining such a values-neutral 
pursuit of strategic interests is difficult 
in a democracy that celebrates its moral 
exceptionalism. “The United States has al- 
ternated between defending the Westpha- 
lian system and castigating its premises of 
balance of power and noninterference in 
domestic affairs as immoral and outmod- 
ed,” he writes. Because he and Nixon failed 
to weave in the idealism that is ingrained 
in the American DNA, popular support 
for their realist edifice was precarious, as 
if built of bricks without straw. Kissinger 
was attacked by moral idealists on the left 
and, more notably, by the nascent neocon- 
servatives and ardent anticommunists 
on the right. Reaction against his realism 
contributed to the elections of both Jimmy 
Carter and then Ronald Reagan. 

Although Kissinger routinely notes 
the importance of America’s idealism, he 
almost invariably follows with the word 
but. “America would not be true to itself 
if it abandoned this essential idealism,” 
he writes. “But to be effective, these aspi- 
rational aspects of policy must be paired 
with an unsentimental analysis of under- 
lying factors.” This “yes, but” balance, with 
the emphasis always tilting to the but sen- 
tence, pervades Kissinger’s analysis and 
peppers every chapter of his book. 

The need for a renewed realism, Kiss- 
inger convincingly argues, is especially 
true in the Middle East, where jihadists 
have shattered the nation-state system in 
their quests for global revolution based on 
extremist religious values. This danger- 
ous upheaval was facilitated in part by 
the U.S.’s morally motivated but strategi- 
cally dubious decisions to support regime 
change and Western-style democracy in 
Iraq, Libya, Egypt, Afghanistan and Syria. 

On Afghanistan, Kissinger supported 
the initial attack on al-Qaeda and its Tali- 
ban protectors, but he looks back skepti- 
cally on the broader mission that had 
evolved by 2003. “The central premise of 
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Apple's new watch 
Is gorgeous, fast and 
packed with brains. It's 
going to finally usher 
in the age of wearable 
tech. Why that may 
not be a good thing 


over and over again are "personal" and "intimate," 
and it's true in the most literal way possible: 
they're asking you to let them strap a computer 
to your arm. Like a pushy date, the Apple Watch 
wants to get intimate with us in a way we're not 
entirely used to and may not be prepared for. This 
isn't just a new product; this is technology at- 
tempting to colonize our bodies. 

Technological progress tends to feel incremen- 
tal, but this is a watershed, a frog-boiling moment. 
There wasatime when the Internet was something 
you dialed up; then it was replaced in the late 1990s 
by broadband, the always-on Internet, a formula 
that already sounds quaint. Apple Watch signals 
the advent of an always-there Internet, an Internet 
that can't be put away. We're used to dabbling just 
our fingertips in the Internet, but the Apple Watch 
doesn't stop there. It tracks your movements. It lis- 
tens to your heartbeat. It puts your whole body on- 
line. Exactly how personal do we want to get? 


IF THE APPLE WATCH SUCCEEDS, IT WILL DO SO ON 
theback of many, many failures. Wristwatches first 
became popular in the 1920s, after soldiers came 
back from World War I wearing military-issue 
“trench watches,” but since then we've mostly dis- 
couraged them from evolving. They tell the time 
and not much more—we like our watches dumb. 
The first calculator watch appeared in the mid- 
1970S, and it was a novelty, but that was all. In sub- 
sequent decades it was followed by pager-watches 
and phone-watches, which people wanted even less. 
In 2004 Microsoft produced the SPOT watch, a $300 
device that conveyed instant messages, stock up- 
dates, weather forecasts broadcast over spotty FM 
radio signals. It died unnoticed a few years later. The 
only survivor from this cheerless era is, in fact, the 
original calculator watch, which currently retails 
for about $25 at Target. 

But the dream didn't die. Technology companies 
have simply refused to give up on the idea that we 


COMMUTE 
Swipe up on the watch face to 
access important information 
on the 80 with Glances, 3 
quick view of your calendar, 
stocks, locations and more 






















EXERCISE 
For workout 
tips, the Apple 
Watch's Fitness 
app will make 
suggestions and 
set goals 


PPLE ISN'T IN THE BUSINESS 
of inventing things, or 
at least not primarily. It 
practices a grislier trade: 
resurrection. The com- 
pany's modus operandi is 
to browse for dead prod- 
uct categories, looking 
for freshly dug graves that might contain carrion 
ripe for reanimation— digital music players, tablet 
computers. Sometimes it comes across the walking 
dead, like the smartphone business, which had died 
though nobody noticed. 

When it finds a likely candidate, Apple dissects 
it and studies the various causes of death. Then it 
builds something so completely thought through, 
so seductively designed, so snugly embedded in 
webs of content and services and communications, 
that it not only lives again, it thrives to the point 
of annihilating memories of anything that came 
before. Apple creates demand for things that there 
previously was no demand for. It takes products 
we never wanted and convinces us we can't live 
without them. It does this better than any com- 
pany in the world. 

This time Apple has dug up a truly grim speci- 
men, the smart watch. Lots of bodies buried here, 
whole cemeteries' worth. This operation is vintage 
Apple, the classic Lazarus maneuver. It's the first 
time the company has attempted it since the death 
of its legendary co-founder and presiding genius, 
Steve Jobs, but happily the product it has created is 
convincingly Jobsian: a startlingly beautiful and 
full-featured device called the Apple Watch. Note 
the absent i. 

It has to be good, because Apple isn't just reviv- 
ing an old category, it's moving a boundary. It's 
attempting to put technology somewhere where 
it's never been particularly welcome before: on our 
bodies. When CEO Tim Cook and his colleagues 
talk about the Apple Watch the words they use 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 


APPLE WANTS CONSUMERS TO CONNECT 
WITH ITS WATCH FROM MORNING TO NIGHT 
WITH THESE APPS BY JACK LINSHI 


WAKING UP 
Wake up to an 
alarm set to à 
time within 50 
milliseconds of the 
definitive global 
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ingadevice sayssomething about who you are, and 
it's not always necessarily something you want to 
say. A special term of endearment has been coined 
just for people who wear Google Glass: glassholes. 

The rapturous reception of the Apple Watch 
thus farsuggests that it willbe the first wearable to 
overcome the resistance that has so far dogged the 
category. Aesthetics aren't a problem: it's pretty. In 
person it's small and surprisingly light, especially 
compared with other smart watches out there. Its 
sapphire touchscreen is slightly curved, which 
makes it look like a piece of jewelry rather than 
a gadget, though it also attracts fingerprints and 
smudges. It sits on the wrist naturally. It doesn't 
feel overly showy or intrusive, constantly begging 
for your attention, the way other wearables do. You 
could easily forget you're wearing it. 

The other significant design challenge Apple 
faced was the interface: a watch is too small for the 
kind of prodding and pinching we're used to doing 
on phones and tablets, and when you swipe across 
it, your fingertip obscures most of the screen. So 
the interface relies on Siri, Apple's voice-activated 
digital-assistant software, but it also includes some 
genuine innovations. The screen can understand 
the difference between a tap and a more forceful 
press, and the watch gives feedback with audio and 
haptic (meaning slight vibrations) cues as well as 
visual ones. A small sensor-filled nub on the side 
of the watch, which Apple has dubbed the “digi- 
tal crown,” enables you to zoom in and out, scroll 
through lists and navigate home. 

The watch’s elegance belies a surprisingly rich 
feature set. It makes calls like a phone. It handles 
text messages and emails, though because of the 
tiny screen reading is a lot easier than writing. 
Users can send one another small drawings that 
animate and then disintegrate after a few seconds. 
They can also, uselessly but nevertheless beguil- 
ingly, send their heartbeat to each other. Double 
tapping on the screen sends a gentle nudge to a 


SHOP 
Hold your watch 11:00 p.m. 


to quickly pay 





near a reader at an 
Apple Pay partner 
restaurant or store 


want computers on our wrists—they insist on it. 
Over the past few years nearly every one of Apple’s 
rivals has put out a smart watch, probably moti- 
vated at least in part by the iPhone maker’s poorly 
concealed interest in them. Samsung, Sony, LG and 
Motorola all sell them. According to Strategy Ana- 
lytics, Samsung has shipped more than a million 
watches in its Galaxy Gear line, though reviews 
have been mixed, and they show no signs of crack- 
ing into the mainstream. In June Google released 
Android Wear, a version of its mobile operating sys- 
tem tuned specifically for watches. A smart watch 
called the Pebble started in 2012 as a Kickstarter 
project and has sold about 400,000 units. *We're in 
extremely early days,” says Pebble CEO Eric Migi- 
covsky. “It’s still kind of like the 2008 era for smart- 
phones, when the iPhone had just come out.” 

Smart watches are themselves only one sector 
ofa larger, equally unsuccessful, equally tenacious 
technology category called wearables. Google 
Glass is probably the most ambitious example, 
but wearables also include fitness trackers like 
Fitbit, Jawbone's Up and Nike's Fuelband. Doc- 
tors like them— hospital systems like the Mayo 
Clinic and Cleveland Clinic have been trying to 
incorporate Fitbits into their health care regimens, 
with some success. Analysts tend to treat the wear- 
ables category as a mighty, slumbering giant that 
could awaken at any moment— Credit Suisse, for 
example, predicts that in three to five years people 
will be spending $30 billion to $50 billion annu- 
ally on wearables. But in 2013 the entire fitness 
wearables market still amounted to only $330 mil- 
lion, a rounding error for Apple, which takes in 
$171 billion in revenue annually. 

The nonadoption of wearables to date can largely 
be attributed to a single factor: people don't want 
to wear them. The problem is partly aesthetic— 
wearables tend to be ugly—but it's more personal 
than that. You can use a device and still distance 
yourself from it by tucking it out of sight. But wear- 
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tracted. Ironically enough experiences don't feel 
fully real till you've used your phone to make them 
virtual—tweeted them or tumbled them or Insta- 
grammed them or YouTubed them—and the world 
has congratulated you for doing so. 

The paradox of a wearable device like the Apple 
Watch is that it both gives you control and takes 
it away at the same time. Consider the watch’s fit- 
ness applications: your body is constantly throwing 
off data, and now the watch gathers them up and 
stores and returns them to you in a form you can 
use. This gives you control over your body that you 
never had before. The wristwatch made the idea of 
not knowing the time seem bizarre; in five years it 
might seem bizarre not to know how many calories 
you've eaten today or what your resting heart rate is. 

But wearables also ask you to give up control. 
Once your device starts telling you what you should 
and shouldn’t eat and how far you should run, it’s 
getting in between you and your body and mediat- 
ing that relationship. Wearables will make your 
physical self visible to the virtual world in the form 
of information, an indelible digital body print, and 
that information is going to behave the way any 
other information behaves these days. It will be 


The paradox of a wearable 


device 15 that it gives 


you control and takes it 


away at the same time 


copied and circulated. It will go places you don’t 
expect. People will use that information to track 
you and market to you. It will be bought and sold 
and leaked—imagine a data spill comparable to 
the recent iCloud leak, only with Apple Watch data 
instead of topless selfies. The Apple Watch is more 
intimate than other devices, but the Internet isn’t 
getting any less public. 

The more of our behavior that ends up online, 
the more the Internet affects that behavior, and 
wearables will reach deep into our lives. That’s 
tremendously empowering, but it also makes 
us vulnerable to the rampant comparison and 
gamification that infect any aspect of our lives 
that becomes public. Just for example, the idea of 
already body-conscious young women comparing 
physical data, constantly, in real time, is worry- 
ing. Lives lived in public become performances, 
and even posthumans need to get offstage once 
ina while. 


IN THE CENTER OF BUILDING I OF APPLE’S CUPER- 
tino headquarters there is a large-scale replica of 
the new campus the company is building for itself 
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nearby friend, like a light tap on the wrist. In prac- 
tice it’s silly, ephemeral and lovely. 

The Apple Watch—the cheapest model will sell 
for $349—already supports dozens of apps, often 
scaled-down but still impressive versions of famil- 
iar iPhone and iPad apps: weather, stocks, passbook, 
photos, maps, calendar. (Much of this functional- 
ity relies on a link to a nearby iPhone for GPS and 
Internet connectivity.) It can control your iPhone’s 
music and camera and, through Apple’s HomeKit 
software, your thermostat, your door locks, your 
television and your lights. Crucially, it supports 
Apple’s new wireless payment system, which is de- 
signed to replace credit-card swipes and which is a 
major play in its own right. 

Apple has also doubled down on health and fit- 
ness features, which makes sense since that’s the 
one area where wearables have gotten traction. The 
Apple Watch tracks how many steps you take and 
whether you're exercising enough or sitting down 
too long. A set of four optical sensors on the under- 
sidecan take readings of your heart rate. Most smart 
watches available now provide some of these func- 
tions, though poorly. Apple promises the watch will 
notonly work but learn about yourhabits overtime 
to become a better coach. One 
could easily imagine the device 
providing a useful daily activity 
profile to your doctor. 

It's intoxicating and also a bit 
disconcerting to have this much 
functionality perching on your 
wrist, like one of Cinderella's help- 
ful bluebirds. Wearables get inside 
your personal bubble. We’re used 
to technology being safely Other, 
but the Apple Watch wants to snuggle up and be- 
come part of your Self. This is technology, after be- 
ing repeatedly repulsed, finally establishing a new 
beachhead. To wear a device as powerful as the Ap- 
ple Watch makes you ever so slightly posthuman. 

This is new and slightly unnerving. When 
technologies get adopted as fast as we tend to adopt 
Apple’s products, there are always unintended 
consequences. When the iPhone came out it was 
praised as a design and engineering marvel, be- 
cause it is one, but no one understood what it would 
be like to have it in our lives. Nobody anticipated 
the way iPhones exert a constant gravitational tug 
on our attention. Do I have email? What's happening 
on Twitter? Could I get away with playing Tiny Wings 
at this meeting? When you're carrying a smartphone, 
your attention is never entirely undivided. 

The reality of living with an iPhone, or any 
smart, connected mobile device, is thatit makes real- 
ity feel just that little bit less real. One gets overcon- 
nected, to the point where one is apt to pay attention 
to the thoughts and opinions of distant anonymous 
strangers over those of loved ones who are in the 
same room. One forgets how to be alone and undis- 
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Apple's Watch will 
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WRIST: ALSO 
NEW FROM 
APPLE 


NU 
HOLD THE PHONE 


Apple has lagged 
behind competitors 
in offering larger 
screens. New 
iPhones—one with 
a 4.7-in. screen and 
another with a 
5.5-in. display— 
could bolster sales 
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A new Apple Pay 
system links to a 
credit card, allowing 
users to pay with 
a swipe of their 
phone or watch. 
The company argues 
it could be safer 
than handing over 
plastic 
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iPhone 6's 4.7-in. and 5.5-in. models are an ac- 
knowledgement that the tastes of mobile users 
have changed. “Phablets,” devices that straddle 
the divide between smartphones and tablets, have 
become more popular. People mocked Samsung 
when it first unveiled the 5.3-in. Galaxy Note in 
2011, but the Korean giant had the last laugh. The 
third version of the Galaxy Note sold ro million 
units in about two months last fall. Just a few 
days before the Apple Watch event, Samsung 
pre-emptively announced two new phones with 
large screens. 

There's no question the watch will help the 
bottom line, and more. Never one to leave a bet 
unhedged, Apple has grounded its new device in 
five sectors that are reliably compelling to con- 
sumers: social, health, home, fitness and mobile 
payments. Like the iPod and the iPad before it, the 
Apple Watch is poised to perform the double feat 
of creating a market and dominating it in one fell 
swoop. Piper Jaffray estimates first-year sales at 
10 million units. Morgan Stanley puts it at 30 mil- 
lion to 60 million units. 
Whatever happens, the 
watch will act as a bul- 
wark to prevent Apple's 
share of the phone mar- 
ket from slipping, be- 
cause an Apple Watch 
won't work without an 
iPhone. Every watch 
Apple sells will bind con- 
sumers more firmly toits 
closed technological ecosystem. 

The watch will also help Apple by proving it 
can still innovate, something that's beenin doubt 
ever since Jobs passed away. The response from 
analysts has been ecstatic, and to its credit, Ap- 
ple has earned it. To build its watch Apple must 
have evolved internally, from a company driven 
by a single overbearing executive's vision to one 
that reflects the ideas, taste and sensibility of a 
group rather than an individual. There is no ¡in 
Apple Watch. 

But more than that, more than another de- 
cisively imperial annexation of another tech- 
nological sector, the Apple Watch represents a 
redrawing of the map that locates technology in 
one place and our bodies in another. The line be- 
tween the two will never be as easy to find again. 
Once you're O.K. with wearing technology, the 
only way forward is inward: the next product 
launch after the Apple Watch would logically 
be the iMplant. If Apple succeeds in legitimizing 
wearables as a category, it will have established 
the founding node in a network that could spread 
throughout our bodies, with Apple setting the 
standards. Then we'll really have to decide how 
much control we want—and what we're prepared 
to give up for it. m 


on a 176-acre patch of land nearby. The Norman 
Foster-designed project has been nicknamed the 
spaceship for its circular shape. Like all Apple prod- 
ucts, including the watch, the building's simplicity 
obscures a lot of painstakingly labored details. It 
will reportedly use miles of curved glass, and don’t 
even get the arborist started on the landscaping. 
When it opens in 2016, Apple Campus 2 will mean 
a lot of things to a lot of people, but more than any- 
thing it will be a temple to the stupendous success 
of the iPhone. 

Even if the Apple Watch is a runaway hit, it 
won't reach the size of the iPhone business anytime 
soon. Phones account for more than half of Apple’s 
total sales: over the past year it has sold more than 
163 million of them. During the last holiday season 
the iPhone alone generated $32.5 billion in revenue, 
$8 billion more than all of Microsoft. And custom- 
ers have been growing more satisfied with each 
new version—go% of iPhone owners expressed 
“loyalty” to Apple in a March 2014 survey by Mor- 
gan Stanley research, up from 73% in December 


The Apple Watch represents 

a redrawing of the map that 
locates technology in one place 
and our bodies in another 


2011. Though Samsung sells more devices and 
Google’s Android runs on more phones, Apple re- 
mains the pre-eminent brand, by which we mean 
the most loved. 

The question about the iPhone isn’t so much 
the size of the business as its potential for growth. 
More than 70% of mobile-phone users in the U.S. 
now own a smartphone, according to comScore, 
which suggests that the market is close to satu- 
rated. Apple’s year-over-year sales have been es- 
sentially flat throughout the Americas since the 
iPhone 5S launched last year. In the world's most 
important market, China, the company hasn't had 
it easy. Late last year, it reached a deal with China 
Mobile, the world's largest wireless carrier, to sell 
the iPhone. Initial results are promising—Apple's 
sales in the country leapt 18% in the first half of 
2014 to more than $15 billion. But the company is 
taking on giants like Lenovo and Huawei on their 
home turf. And then there's Xiaomi, a company 
few Westerners have even heard of but which is 
routinely called the “Apple of China.” It shipped 
about 15 million smartphones in the second quar- 
ter, which makes it the country's largest smart- 
phone vendor, according to research firm Canalys. 
Apple wasn't even in the top five. 

Apple's newest phones should help. The 
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COOK'S COURT 
In unveiling the first 
all-new Apple product 
since the iPad, CEO 
Tim Cook is showing 
that innovation at the 
company is far from 
dead. And that it's his 
Apple now 
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It's Personal 
Technology's biggest advances 


have come from making our machines 


more intimate 


BY WALTER ISAACSON 






















genius for making devices that establish an 
intimate connection with the user. The iPod, 
for example, performed the simple but magical 
task of putting a thousand songs in your pock- 
et. It harked back to another great triumph of 
personalization. In 1954, Pat Haggerty of Texas 
Instruments was looking for a way to create a 
mass market for transistors. He came up with 
the idea of a pocket radio. The radio would no 
longer be a living-room appliance to be shared; 
it became a personal device that allowed you to 
listen to your own music where and when you 
wished—even if it was music that your parents 
wanted to ban. 

Indeed, there was a symbiotic relationship 
between the advent ofthe transistor radio and 
the rise of rock 'n' roll. The rebellious new mu- 
sic made every kid want a radio. And the fact 
that radios could be taken to the beach or the 
basement, away from the disapproving ears 
and dial-controlling fingers of parents, allowed 
the music to flourish. The radio's plastic case 
came, iPod-like, in four colors: black, ivory, 
Mandarin Red and Cloud Gray. Within a year, 
100,000 units had been sold, making it one of 
the most popular new products in history. 

In the decades since Bush envisioned the inti- 
mate and personal memex, a competing school 
of computer science has set its sights on artificial 
intelligence, repeatedly predicting the arrival 
of machines that can think without us and will 
perhaps even make us irrelevant. That goal has 
been elusive, a mirage always a few decades 
away. The Apple Watch, designed to touch our 
wrists and beat with our hearts, again shows 
thegreater power of the approach that Bush 
and Licklider proposed, that of seek- 
inganintimate symbiosis and deeply 
personal partnership between hu- 
mans and machines. 


Isaacson is the author of a biography 
of Steve Jobs and of The Innovators: 
How a Group of Hackers, Geniuses, and 
Geeks Created the Digital Revolution, to be 
published in October 


A FUNDAMENTAL QUEST OF THE DIGITAL AGE 
has been to make our devices more personal. 
Steve Jobs was the Zen master of this, and he 
ingrainedit in the DNA of Apple. That was 
reflected in the Apple Watch that current CEO 
Tim Cook and his team launched on Sept. 9, 
the latest leap toward creating a more intimate 
connection between people and computers. 

The great pioneer of computer personaliza- 
tion was Vannevar Bush, an MIT engineering 
dean who oversaw scientific research for the 
U.S. government during World War II. In 1945 
he wrote a seminal article titled “As We May 
Think" for the Atlantic Monthly in which he 
envisioned a personal-information device that 
he called a “memex.” A person would be able to 
store all of his communications and informa- 
tion in it, and it would serve as “an enlarged 
intimate supplement to his memory." The word 
intimate was key, and it was one that Cook used 
when describing the Apple Watch. 

Other ingenious innovators enhanced the 
intimacy between computers and humans. 
J.C.R. Licklider, the MIT psychologist and engi- 
neer who best deserves the title “father of the In- 
ternet,” helped design a massive U.S. air-defense 
system that involved networked computers in 
23 tracking centers. He created easy and intui- 
tive graphic displays, since the nation's fate 
might depend on the ability of a console jockey 
to assess data correctly and respond instantly. 
He called his approach *man-computer sym- 
biosis.” As he explained, “human brains and 
computing machines will be coupled together 
very tightly.” Douglas Engelbart, an acolyte of 
Bush and Licklider, invented the mouse as part 
of his mission to make the connection between 
humans and computers more personal, and at 
Xerox PARC, Alan Kay and others came up with 
friendly screen displays with folders and icons 
that users could point to and click on. 

For the Macintosh that he launched at the 
Flint Center in Cupertino, Calif., 30 years ago, 
Jobs famously appropriated the graphical user 
interface from Xerox PARC, quoting Picasso in 
saying, "Great artists steal." He had an intuitive 
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THE POWER 
OF SLEEP 


New research shows a good night's 
rest isn’t a luxury—it’s critical for your 
brain and for your health 


BY ALICE PARK 
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Which is why, after long treating rest as a good- 
if-you-can-get-it obligation, scientists are making 
the case that it matters much more than we think. 
They're not alone in sounding the alarm. With up 
to 7o million of us not getting a good night's sleep 
on a regular basis, the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention considers insufficient sleep a 
public-health epidemic. In fact, experts argue, sleep 
is emerging asso potenta factor in better health that 
we need a societal shift—and policies to support 
it—to make sleep a nonnegotiable priority. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SKIMPING 

DESPITE HOW GREAT WE FEEL AFTER A NIGHT’S 
rest—and putting aside what we now know about 
sleep’s importance—we stubbornly refuse to swal- 
low our medicine, pushing off bedtime and think- 
ing that feeling a little drowsy during the day is 
an annoying but harmless consequence. It’s not. 
Nearly 40% of adults have nodded off unintention- 
ally during the day in the past month, and 5% have 
done so while driving. Insomnia or interrupted 
sleep nearly doubles the chances that workers will 
call in sick. And half of Americans say their un- 
even sleep makes it harder to concentrate on tasks. 

Those poor sleep habits are trickling down to 
the next generation: 45% of teens don't sleep the rec- 
ommended nine hours on school nights, leading 
25% of them to report falling asleep in class at least 
once a week, according to a National Sleep Founda- 
tion survey. It’s a serious enough problem that the 
American Academy of Pediatrics recently endorsed 
the idea of starting middle and high schools later to 
allow for more adolescent shut-eye. 

Health experts have been concerned about our 
sleep-deprived ways for some time, but the new 
insights about the role sleep plays in our overall 
health have brought an urgency to the message. 
Sleep, the experts are recognizing, is the only time 
the brain has to catch its breath. If it doesn’t, it may 
drown in its own biological debris—everything 
from toxic free radicals produced by hard-working 
fuel cells to spent molecules that have outlived 
their usefulness. 

“We all want to push the system, to get the 
most out of our lives, and sleep gets in the way,” 
says Dr. Sigrid Veasey, a leading sleep researcher 
and a professor of medicine at Perelman School of 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania. “But 
we need to know how far we can really push that 
system and get away with it.” 

Veasey is learning that brain cells that don’t 
get their needed break every night are like 


SLEEP 
DEPRIVATION 
COMES WITH 

CONSEQUENCES 
THAT ARE 
‘SCARY, REALLY 
SCARY.’ 


—Mary Carskadon, 
professor of psychiatry 
and human behavior at 

Brown University 
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WHEN OUR HEADS HIT THE PILLOW EVERY NIGHT, 
we tend to think we're surrendering. Not just to 
exhaustion, though there is that. We're also sur- 
rendering our mind, taking leave of our focus on 
sensory cues, like noise and smell and blinking 
lights. It’s as if we're powering ourselves down like 
we do the electronics at our bedside— going idle for 
a while, only to spring back into action when the 
alarm blasts hours later. 

That's what we think is happening. But as sci- 
entists are now revealing, that couldn't be further 
from the truth. 

In fact, when the lights go out, our brains start 
working— but in an altogether different way than 
when we're awake. At night, a legion of neurons 
springs into action, and like any well-trained pla- 
toon, the cells work in perfect synchrony, pulsing 
with electrical signals that wash over the brain 
with a soothing, hypnotic flow. Meanwhile, data 
processors sort through the reams of information 
that flooded the brain all day at a pace too over- 
whelming to handle in real time. The brain also 
runs checks on itself to ensure that the exquisite 
balance of hormones, enzymes and proteins isn't 
too far off-kilter. And all the while, cleaners fol- 
low in close pursuit to sweep out the toxic detritus 
that the brain doesn't need and which can cause all 
kinds of problems if it builds up. 

This, scientists are just now learning, is the 
brain on sleep. It's nature's panacea, more pow- 
erful than any drug in its ability to restore and 
rejuvenate the human brain and body. Getting 
the recommended seven to eight hours each night 
can improve concentration, sharpen planning 
and memory skills and maintain the fat-burning 
systems that regulate our weight. If every one of 
us slept as much as we're supposed to, we'd all be 
lighter, less prone to developing Type 2 diabetes 
and most likely better equipped to battle depres- 
sion and anxiety. We might even lower our risk 
of Alzheimer's disease, osteoporosis and cancer. 

Thetrouble is, sleep works only if we get enough 
of it. While plenty of pills can knock us out, none so 
farcan replicate allofsleep's benefits, despite decades’ 
worth of attempts in high-tech pharmaceutical labs. 
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SKIN 
Beauty rest is 
when cells churn 
out growth factors 
to repair damage 
and maintain 
elasticity 





The cells shrink, 

squeezing out 

debris from a 
busy day 





sleep? If we chronically sleep-deprive ourselves, 
are we really aging our brains?" she asks. Ultimate- 
ly, the research suggests, it's possible that a sleep- 
deprived brain belonging to a teen or a 20-year-old 
will start to look like that of a much older person. 

"Chronic sleep restriction is a stress on the 
body," says Dr. Peter Liu, professor of medicine at 
Harbor-UCLA Medical Center and L.A. Biomedi- 
cal Research Institute. And the cause of that sleep 
deprivation doesn't always originate in family 
strife, financial concerns or job-related problems. 
The way we live now—checking our phones every 
minute, hyperscheduling our days or our kids’ 
days, not taking time to relax without a screen in 
front of our faces—contributes to a regular flow of 
stress hormones like cortisol, and all that artificial 
light and screen time is disrupting our internal 
clocks. Simply put, our bodies don’t know when 
to go to sleep naturally anymore. 

This is why researchers hope their new 
discoveries will change once and for all the way 
we think about—and prioritize—those 40 winks. 
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PANCREAS 
Without sleep, 
we become less 
able to break 
down sugar from 
our diet 


YOUR BODY 
ON SLEEP 


During the day, 
the body is more 
focused on getting 
things done than 
taking care of itself. 
That changes when 
we sleep, as more 
energy is devoted 
to repairing cells, 
churning out helpful 
proteins and more. 


BONE 
Wear and tear 
is remedied 
with intensified 
bone building 












Repairing 
muscle tears or 
injuries happens 
during sleep 


overworked employees on consecutive double 
shifts—eventually, they collapse. Working with 
mice, she found that neurons that fire constantly to 
keep the brain alert spew out toxic free radicals as 
a by-product of making energy. During sleep, they 
produce antioxidants that mop up these potential 
poisons. But even after short periods of sleep loss, 
“the cells are working hard but cannot make enough 
antioxidants, so they progressively build up free rad- 
icals and some of the neurons die off.” Once those 
brain cells are gone, they’re gone for good. 

After several weeks of restricted sleep, says 
Veasey, the mice she studied—whose brains are 
considered a good proxy for human brains in lab 
research—“are more likely to be sleepy when they 
are supposed to be active and have more difficulty 
consolidating [the benefits of] sleep during their 
sleep period.” 

It’s the same thing that happens in aging brains, 
she says, as nerve cells get less efficient at clearing 
away their garbage. “The real question is: What 
are we doing to our brains if we don’t get enough 
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sleeping brain is dramatic. When the brain is 
awake, it resembles a busy airport, swelling with 
the cumulative activity of individual messages 
traveling from one neuron to another. The activ- 
ity inflates the size of brain cells until they take up 
86% of the brain’s volume. 

When daylight wanes and we eventually fall 
asleep, however, those glial cells kick into action, 
slowing the brain’s electrical activity to about 
a third of its peak frequency. During those first 
stages of sleep, called non-REM (rapid eye move- 
ment), the firing becomes more synchronized 
rather than haphazard. The repetitive cycle lulls 
the nerves into a state of quiet, so in the next stage, 
known as REM, the firing becomes almost non- 
existent. The brain continues to toggle back and 
forth between non-REM and REM sleep through- 
out the night, once every hour anda half. 

At the same time, the sleeping brain’s cells 
shrink, making more room for the brain and spi- 
nal cord’s fluid to slosh back and forth between 
them. “It’s like a dishwasher that keeps flushing 
through to wash the dirt away,” says Nedergaard. 
This cleansing also occurs in the brain when we 
are awake, but it’s reduced by about 15%, since the 
glial cells have less fluid space to work with when 
the neurons expand. 

This means that when we don’t get enough 
sleep, the glial cells aren't as efficient at clearing 
the brain’s garbage. That may push certain degen- 
erative brain disorders that are typical of later life 
to appear much earlier. 

Both Nedergaard’s and Veasey’s work also hint 
at why older brains are more prone to developing 
Alzheimer’s, which is caused by a buildup of amy- 
loid protein that isn’t cleared quickly enough. 

“There is much less flow to clear away things 
in the aging brain,” says Nedergaard. “The garbage 
system picks up every three weeks instead of every 
week.” And like any growing pile of trash, the mo- 
lecular garbage starts to affect nearby healthy cells, 
interfering with their ability to form and recall 
memories or plan even the simplest tasks. 

The consequences of deprived sleep, says Dr. 
Mary Carskadon, professor of psychiatry and 
human behavior at Brown University, are “scary, 
really scary.” 


RIGHTSIZING YOUR SLEEP 

ALL THIS ISN’T ACTUALLY SO ALARMING, SINCE 
there’s a simple fix that can stop this nerve die-off 
and slow the brain’s accelerated ride toward aging. 
What's needed, says Carskadon, is a rebranding of 
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WHEN SHOULD 
SCHOOL START? 


The American Academy of 
Pediatrics supports later 
school start times for 
teens. More than 1,000 
high schools have already 
done this, and their 
students have shown im- 
provements in grades and 
attentiveness in class. 


GARBAGEMEN FOR YOUR BRAIN 

“I WAS NERVOUS WHEN I WENT TO MY FIRST SLEEP 
conference,” says Dr. Maiken Nedergaard, the 
chatty and inquisitive co-director of the Center for 
Translational Neuromedicine at the University of 
Rochester. “I was not trained in sleep, and I came 
to it from the outside.” In fact, as a busy mother 
and career woman, she saw sleep the way most of 
us probably do: as a bother. “Every single night, I 
wanted to accomplish more and enjoy time with 
my family, and Iwas annoyed to have to go to bed.” 

Because she’s a neuroscientist, however, Neder- 
gaard was inclined to ask a seemingly basic ques- 
tion: Why do our brains need sleep at all? There 
are two competing evolutionary theories. One is 
that sleeping organisms are immobile and there- 
fore less likely to be easy targets, so perhaps sleep 
provided some protection from prey. The time 
slumbering, however, took away from time spent 
finding food and reproducing. Another points out 
that sleeping organisms are oblivious to creeping 
predators, making them ripe for attack. Since both 
theories seem to put us at a disadvantage, Neder- 
gaard thought there had to be some other reason 
the brain needs those hours offline. 

All organs in the body use energy, and in the 
process, they spew out waste. Most take care of 
their garbage with an efficient local system, re- 
cruiting immune cells like macrophages to gobble 
up the garbage and break it down or linking up to 
the network of vessels that make up the lymph 
system, the body’s drainage pipes. 

The brain is a tremendous consumer of en- 
ergy, but it’s not blanketed in lymph vessels. So 
how does it get rid of its trash? “If the brain is not 
functioning optimally, you're dead evolutionarily, 
so there must be an advantage to exporting the 
garbage toa less critical organ like the liver to take 
care of it,” says Nedergaard. 

Indeed, that’s what her research shows. She 
found that an army of previously ignored cells in 
the brain, called glial cells, turn into a massive 
pump when the body sleeps. During the day, gli- 
al cells are the unsung personal assistants of the 
brain. They cannot conduct electrical impulses like 
other neurons, but they support them as they send 
signals zipping along nerve networks to register a 
smell here and an emotion there. For decades, they 
were dismissed by neuroscientists because they 
weren’t the actual drivers of neural connections. 

But Nedergaard found in clinical trials on mice 
that glial cells change as soon as organisms fall 
asleep. The difference between the waking and 
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The ideal is to reset the body's natural sleep- 
wake cycle, a matter of training our bodies to 
sleep similar amounts every night and wake up 
at roughly the same time each day. An even bet- 
ter way to rediscover our natural cycle is to get as 
much exposure to natural light as possible during 
the day, while limiting how much indoor lighting, 
including from computer and television screens, 
we see at night. And of course, the best way to ac- 
complish that is by making those seven to nine 
hours of sleep a must—not a luxury. 

“I am now looking at and thinking of sleep as 
an'environmental exposure,” says Brown Univer- 
sity's Carskadon—which means we should look 
at sleep similarly to how we view air-pollution 
exposure, secondhand smoke or toxins in our 
drinking water. If she and other researchers have 
their way, checking up on sleep would be a rou- 
tine part of any physical exam, and doctors would 
ask about our sleep habits in the same way they 
query us about diet, stress, exercise, our sex life, 
our eyesight—you name it. And if we aren't sleep- 
ing enough, they might prescribe a change, just as 
they would for any other bad health habit. 

Some physicians are already taking the initia- 
tive, but no prescription works unless we actually 
take it. If our work schedule cuts into our sleep 
time, we need to make the sleep we get count by 
avoiding naps and exercising when we can dur- 
ing the day; feeling tired will get us to fall asleep 
sooner. If we need help dozing off, gentle exercises 
or yoga-type stretching can also help. Creating a 
sleep ritualcan make sleep something we look for- 
ward to rather than something we feel obligated 
to do, so we're more likely to get our allotted time 
instead of skipping it. A favorite book, a warm 
bath or other ways to get drowsy might prompt 
us to actually look forward to unwinding at the 
end of the day. 

Given what scientists are learning about how 
much the body—and especially the brain—needs 
2 90110 and consistent amount of sleep, in-the-know 
doctors aren't waiting for more studies to prove 
what we as a species know intuitively: that cheat- 
ing ourselves of sleep is depriving us from taking 
advantage of one of nature's most powerful drugs. 

"We now know that there is a lasting price to 
pay for sleep loss,” says Veasey. “We used to think 
that if you don't sleep enough, you can sleep more 
and you'll be fine tomorrow. We now know if you 
push the system enough, that's simply not true." 
— WITH REPORTING BY MANDY OAKLANDER AND 


ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN/NEW YORK CITY a 
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IS SCREEN 
TIME 
MESSING 
WITH OUR 
SLEEP? 


Any light at night, in- 
cluding the glow from 
phones, tablets and 
laptops, can throw 
off our body clocks. 
Our brains are fooled 
into thinking it’s day, 
so sleep signals 
don't get heard. 
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sleep that strips away any hint of its being on the 
sidelines of our health. 

As itis, sleep isso undervalued that getting by on 
fewer hours has become a badge of honor. Plus, we 
live in a culture that caters to the late-nighter, from 
24-hour grocery stores to online shopping sites that 
never close. It’s no surprise, then, that more than 
half of American adults don't get the recommended 
seven to nine hours of shut-eye every night. 

Whether or not we can catch up on sleep—on 
the weekend, say—is a hotly debated topic among 
sleep researchers; the latest evidence suggests that 
while it isn't ideal, it might help. When Liu, the 
UCLA sleep researcher and professor of medicine, 
brought chronically sleep-restricted people into 
the lab for a weekend of sleep during which they 
logged about ro hours per night, they showed 
improvements in the ability of insulin to process 
blood sugar. That suggests that catch-up sleep may 
undo some but not all of the damage that sleep de- 
privation causes, which is encouraging given how 
many adults don't get the hours they need each 
night. Still, Liu isn't ready to endorse the habit of 
sleeping less and making up for it later. "It's like 
telling people you only need to eat healthy dur- 
ing the weekends, but during the week you can 
eat whatever you like,” he says. “It’s not the right 
health message." 

Sleeping pills, while helpful for some, are not 
necessarily a silver bullet either. “A sleeping pill will 
target one area of the brain, but there's never going 
to be a perfect sleeping pill, because you couldn't 
really replicate the different chemicals moving in 
andout of different parts of the brain to go through 
the different stages of sleep,” says Dr. Nancy Collop, 
director of the Emory University Sleep Center. Still, 
for the 4% of Americans who rely on prescription 
sleep aids, the slumber they get with the help of a 
pillis better than not sleeping at all or getting inter- 
rupted sleep. At this point, it's not clear whether the 
brain completes the same crucial housekeeping du- 
tiesduring medicatedsleep as it does during natural 
sleep, and the long-term effects on the brain of rely- 
ingon sleeping pills aren't known either. 

Making things trickier is the fact that we are 
unaware of the toll sleep deprivation takes on us. 
Studies consistently show that people who sleep 
less than eight hours a night don't perform as well 
on concentration and memory tests but report feel- 
ing no deficits in their thinking skills. That just 
perpetuates the tendency to dismiss sleep and its 
critical role in everything from our mental facul- 
tiesto our metabolic health. 
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95% not getting 
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TELEVISION 
Still Good 


Fresh off her Emmy win for 
Outstanding Lead Actress 
in a Drama Series, Julianna 
Margulies returns Sept. 21 
for the sixth season of CBS's 
twist-filled The Good Wife. 





MUSIC 
Not So Lonely 


Propelled by the ballad "Stay 
With Me," Sam Smith's soulful 
In the Lonely Hour was 
one of 2014's most 
notable debuts. The 
Brit begins a North 1 = 
American tour on => 
Sept. 15. 


BOOKS 
Dream World 


Chloe Benjamin's promising 
debut novel, The Anatomy of 
Dreams (out Sept. 16), fol- 
lows former boarding-school 
lovers as they conduct mysteri- 
ous sleep research for their 
onetime headmaster. 





20TH CENTURY FOX 


MOVIES 


Hard Knocks 


S: HARDY 


Featuring the last screen per- 
formance by the late James 
Gandolfini, The Drop (now in 
theaters) stars Tom Hardy 
(below) as a Brooklyn bartend- 
er who gets caught in the 
crosshairs of gang life. 
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Crews Control 


lywood's most 


Hol 


driven overachiever 
won't hit the brakes 


full of cartoon characters,” he says. “Imagine 
20 Charles Barkleys in one room." 

He also wrote a book, Manhood, whose cover 
suggests it's going to bea fun, cheesy take on 
being a kid in Roger & Me-era Flint, Mich., who 
goes to a magnet school for drawing, walks on 
to his small-college football team, plays five sea- 
sons in the NFLand becomes an actor. Instead, 
it’s a brutal self-examination about growing up 
in a house with an alcoholic father who beat his 
mom. (After the Ray Rice story blew up, Crews 
told Entertainment Tonight that he could have 
ended up like Rice if he hadn't dealt with his 
anger issues. He also tweeted against domes- 
tic violence—only to be blasted by guys who 
questioned his masculinity.) It's also the story 
of his joining a Christian cult in college, going 
through depression after leaving the NFL, going 
to rehab for porn addiction to save his marriage 
andlearning that running his family like he 
runs his life didn't work. “I had a performance- 
based family. I was in the NFL, and I applied 
those rules, [but] family doesn't work that way." 

His Pasadena, Calif., house, next to a herd of 
goats anda yard full of horses, has aswimming 
pool anda tennis/basketball court. When I 
ask his wife Rebecca King-Crews, who was in 
the BET reality show Crews Family Values with 
him for two seasons, how she feels about her 
husband's manic schedule, she sits me down 
on the couch. “I think it's very annoying,” she 
says. "He's like a self-help book in living form. 
Icall him Tony Robbins in blackface.” 

The Crews family—there are five kids—is 
regularly late for church, waiting for Dad to 
fitinarun; they once left hours late for Disney- 
land because Crews had gone to fit in a work- 
out. Duringa trip to Hawaii with extended 


By Joel Stein 


THIS, I NOW REALIZE, WAS A VERY BAD IDEA— 
suggesting we do whatever Terry Crews wants 
for the day. We're at an Equinox (one of five 
gyms where he has a membership) at 7 a.m., 
and it's supposedly a light shoulder day. Crews 
is doing exercises in which four sets are done 
at once, throwing around 185 lb. while I use 50. 
Normally when lifting, he listens to nonfiction 
books or, occasionally, recordings of himself 
reading his lines to help him memorize them. 
“The Old Spice guy is who Iam all the time, so 
this calms me down,” he says, several seconds 
after grunting loudly. “This is my spa time.” 
This is not my spa time, despite the fact that 
Crews started his day two hours late to be po- 
lite to me. I feel a little less faint after a shower, 
but as he neatly ties up his sweaty clothes into a 
plastic bag and swallows some of the 12 supple- 
ments (including horny goat weed) he carries 
around in stacked plastic containers, he tells 
me that he never eats until 2 p.m. The 16-hour 
daily fast, he says, makes him feel more alive. 
Crews is not joking, even though he is the 
man who made muscle funny. Sure, Schwarz- 
enegger had comedic parts, but he simply 
played sweetness against his intimidating size. 
Crews takes the image of the hyper, confident, 
scary jock and exaggerates it until you see how 
silly and put on itis. It turns out there’s a lot 
of need for that guy. This year he’s in five mov- 
ies (The Single Mom's Club, Reach Me, Draft Day, 
Blended, The Expendables 3), is aregular on the 
sitcom Brooklyn Nine-Nine (which returns for 
its second season Sept. 28) and just started as 
the new host of Who Wants to Be a Millionaire. 
Meanwhile, he continues to be Old Spice’s 
pitchman in those weird, screaming ads. “I base 
these guys on guys from football—football is 
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half. “That was my Beatles in Hamburg. 
That was my boot camp," Crews says, cit- 
ing Malcolm Gladwell's book about need- 
ing 10,000 hours to master something. 

Crews has called ahead for a private 
tour of the museum, which was smart, 
since everyone suddenly becomes a pa- 
parazzo. He's happy to meet but won't 
pose for photos, which he feels commod- 
itize him as a Facebook post. Plus, his 
porn-addiction therapist said he, as a child 
from a violent family, had to learn not 
to people-please; otherwise he wouldn't 
see his family at restaurants because he'd 
spend dinner posing for cell phones. We 
stare up at the space shuttle Endeavour, 
and Crews points to his arm. “I got real 
goose bumps!" When our guides point 
to an octopus in a tank, he asks, “Can we 
touch it?" He's excited about a halibut 
that, the aquatic expert points out, is just 
a halibut. 

We go to Houston's just after 2 p.m. 
and finally eat. Houston's, it turns out, is 
way better than I had remembered. Just 
before we part at 4,1 am feeling great, like 
I could live like Terry Crews every day. 
Iam going to work out! Read more! Stop 
watching porn! Jump off a cliff in Rio! 
Learn a foreign language! But after a hug 
goodbye, Crews takes all his energy with 
him. Driving home, all I want to do is get 
into bed and fall asleep. Crews, mean- 
while, went for a four-mile run. m 


BROOKLYN 
NINE-NINE 


As Sergeant Terry 
Jeffords, Crews is full 
of bluster and heart 


THE EXPENDABLES 


As Hale Caesar, he 
says anyone who 
gets in the way of 
his favorite gun 
becomes "instant 
red sauce and 
Jell-O" 
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After nearly drowning, 
Crews told a rescue 
crew, ‘Dude, | swam 
farther than I ever 
swam in my life" 


way." When I ask if, even with all the pre- 
mieres, talk shows and hosting he does, 
hestill has too many suits, he asks Serj his 
opinion. “I think so,” says Serj. When Serj 
gives him a bill for a bit over $800, Crews 
leaves a check for $1,000. 

Crews has wanted to go to the Califor- 
niaScience Center since going to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York City 
years ago. On the way, we drive by the 
stadium where Crews, who was never in a 
play in high school or college, got his start 
as T-Money in Battle Dome, a modern ver- 
sion of American Gladiator. He had come to 
L.A. hoping to be an animator for Disney 
but took the TV gig for money. After that, 
henailed his first movie audition, for The 
6th Day. When Ice Cube saw that the se- 
curity guard on his set wasin that Arnold 
Schwarzenegger movie, he gave him a 
role in Friday After Next. Later, Cube made 
Crews the star of the sitcom version of Are 
We There Yet?, for which he cranked out 
72 episodes, three a week, for a year and a 


CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE 
OF MEATBALLS 2 


His Earl Devereaux character got 
a spin-off short, Earl Scouts 


family, Crews took off on the second day 
to shoot a scene for Terminator: Salvation in 
New Mexico, which he was cut from. As 
soon as his plane left, Rebecca canceled all 
the activities he had overbooked for them. 
Crews recently took a class to finally 
learn to swim. Two years ago, against the 
advice of his agent, manager and wife, 
he went on NBC's reality show Stars Earn 
Stripes, in which he attempted military 
maneuvers like swimming to a boat after 
being dropped from a helicopter in full 
gear. He nearly drowned, having lost 
consciousness. He remembers coming to 
on the ship: “I said, ‘Dude, I swam farther 
than I ever swam in my life!’ I really felt 
great about it.” 


The Right Cuff 

A LITTLE BEFORE NOON, WE GO TO CREWS 
tailor, Serj Ghazarayan. Crews comes here 
every other week to work on his 60 suits, 
all by designer Nona Boateng, all ex- 
tremely fitted to his 6-ft. 2-in., 235-1b. body. 
Today he’s picking up a denim sports 

coat anda long brown wool coat with- 

out sleeves; last week he got a camo tux, 
which he wore on The Tonight Show with 
Jimmy Fallon. “Oh my God, Serj! This 
looks amazing!” Crews yells, squinting in 
excitement after putting on the sleeveless 
coat. “To me it’s like an art piece. I’m an 
artist. And I spend so much time shirtless, 
like for Old Spice, I have to go the other 
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THE NFL 
Crews played for 
four یز‎ from WHO WANTS TO 
BE A MILLIONAIRE 


1991 to 1995 


Crews just took over 
hosting duties for the 
daytime quiz show 





lrish eyes 
French has 
a knack for 
finely detailed 


characters 


constant harassment she gets from her 
colleagues: “Just crossing that squad 
room, she said You want to make something 
ofit? half a dozen ways.” Conway does 
want to make something of it, but even 
more, she wants to make something of 
herself, and their shared ambition be- 
comes a bond between the two detectives. 
The Secret Place isn't quite a locked- 
room mystery, but it's close to it, the room 
being the hothouse of adolescent intrigue 
that is St. Kilda's. With eight underage 
suspects and two complicated cops going 
atit hammer and tongsin close quarters, 
even tiny gestures—eye flicks, weight 
shifts, text messages—land with the 
force of body blows, and French catches 
them all. No one gets out unscathed, in- 
cluding the detectives themselves. They 
want to make fun of the schoolgirls and 
their teenage obsessions, but it snaps 
back on them—interrogating impres- 
sionable kids just reminds them of how 
old and jaded they've gotten. “Once you 
start growing up and getting sense," Mo- 
ran thinks, “the outside world turns real, 
and your own private world is never ev- 
erything again." To French, the living are 
even more interesting than the dead. 
Crimes can be solved, but life's mysteries 
goon forever. bs] 
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because it makes the world of The Secret 
Place pop into prickly-sharp focus and 
full color and also because, as far as I can 
tell, she can't help herself. She's compul- 
sively fascinated by character. French has 
written four other Dublin murder-squad 
mysteries, and instead of building the se- 
ries around a single investigator, she 
picks a different one as narrator for each 
book. Her observing eye is so restlessly 
hungry for detail that it can't confine it- 
self toa single point of view. 

Moran isa quick study who covers his 
rapacious climbing with a smooth, 


people-pleasing facade. He's well matched, 


possibly overmatched, by his partner on 
the case, Antoinette Conway, the sole 
woman on the murder squad, who puts 
up a harsh, abrasive front to deal with the 


Lis ‘` 
BS i 


CONNECTION 
The author 
eavesdropped on 
teens to make her 
dialogue authentic 
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Books 


Secret Histories 
What makes Tana 
French's mystery 
novels so singular 


By Lev Grossman 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW HOW HARD A 
novelist is working, keep an eye on his or 
her minor characters—the cup bearers 
and spear carriers. For example, watch 
what Tana French does about 70 pages 
into The Secret Place. We're at St. Kilda's, 

a posh girls' school in Dublin, where 

a murder investigation is under way. 
French's detective is Stephen Moran, 

32, ambitious and smart, who works 

cold cases but wants onto the murder 
squad. A year ago a 16-year-old boy was 
found on the grounds of St. Kilda's with 
acondom in his pocket and a hoe from 
the groundskeeper's shed in the back of 
his head. Now a clue has surfaced: a note 
on an anonymous bulletin board (the 
nonvirtual, paper kind) called the Secret 
Place that says I know who killed him. 

Do you, now? Moran and his colleague 
don't, but they have it narrowed down to 
eight girls, and the extraordinary thing 
French does is give them to us: she pa- 
rades these adolescents past the reader, 
one after another, squirming under the 
lights—no stereotypes, no clichés, each 
utterly distinct in her adolescent oddity, 
each the potential hero of her own novel. 
French starts with appearances: “pretty, 
but that jaw was going to give her man- 
face before she was 30”; “no height, no 
neck and no waist, plenty of nose to 
make up for it”; “all gold and bloom." 
Then French goes deeper, sketching each 
girl's real self, her inner self, the secret 
place where she keeps her strengths and 
weaknesses and longings. 

French pegs each girl with cold, cruel 
precision, one by one, like a knife throw- 
er popping balloons. *You want in with a 
witness, you figure out what she wants," 
Moran says. "Then you give her that, big 
handfuls. I'm good at that." French is too. 

She doesn't have to do this. Two or 
three girls would have been enough for 
most writers—one guilty party and a 
couple of red herrings. But French does it 
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agony and elegance at the same time. Tow- 
ering pointe stilettos, the shoes are so se- 
vere that only a ballet corps' most stoic 
martyr could tolerate them. Cue parallels 
to the obsolete practice of foot binding, 
used to emphasize femininity by break- 
inga woman's feet into submissive husks. 
One way this show might revive inter- 
est in heels is in how it spotlights sci-fi- 
worthy fabrications by designers like 
Winde Rienstra, whose wedges made of 
bamboo and plastic cable ties are a half- 
foot of jagged, cantilevered angles, resem- 
bling 22nd century dojo architecture. 
Julian Hakes' equally space-age Mojito 
heels encase the foot in a dubious (but re- 
portedly comfy) lime corkscrew, while 
Tea Petrovic's Wings/Variation shoes are 
wearable origami. These whimsical de- 
signs thrive on reinventing possibilities. 
A special few even assign a function to 
their fashion, like the fantastic stilettos 
by Masaya Kushino that feature a 
steampunk-inspired filter that plants 
seeds in the ground, giving life with ev- 
ery step. Exploring shoes less as weapons 
and more as microcosms of experimenta- 
tion feels right —something fashion his- 
torians will have to do to convert a 
generationthat'snotsohotonheels. m 
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1. Salvatore Ferragamo platform sandal, 1938 
2. Silk and metal Italian chopine, 1550-1650 
3. United Nude Gaga Shoe, 2012 4. Balenciaga 
Block Heel, 2013 5. Sputniko! and Masaya Kushino 
Nanohana Heels, 2012 6. Prada wedge sandal, 
2012 7. Tea Petrovic polyamide, faux leather and 
rubber Wings/ Variation, 2013 8. Winde Rienstra 
bamboo heel, 2012 9. Julian Hakes Mojito, 2012 


dynamics. Blame first the infamous Ve- 
netian chopines of the 16th century. 
Those were massive proto-platform 
shoes that measured up to 20 in. and were 
adored by aristocrats and courtesans 
alike until waves of ridicule helped push 
them out of favor. (Sound familiar?) But 
their influence is still felt everywhere— 
in World War II-era rainbow platforms 
by Salvatore Ferragamo, in Terry de 
Havilland's unisex discotheque plat- 
forms and in today's towering 3-D- 
printed wedges by United Nude. 

Then there's the issue of the sado- 
masochistic edge of so many heels. 
Whereas once it was frothy, feathered 
backless mules that symbolized boudoir 
allure, today’s approach is much less flirt, 
way more threat. Consider the Christian 
Louboutin Fetish Ballerine heels— 
produced in collaboration with film- 
maker David Lynch—which embody 


Fashion 


If the Shoe Fits 
Anew show about 
heels charts their 


highs and lows 
By Colleen Nika 


THE LAST TIME HIGH HEELS ENJOYED A 
major watercooler moment was during 
Lady Gaga’s creative peak. It was thanks 
to her darkly surreal “Bad Romance” vid- 
eo in 2009, wherein she donned British 
designer Alexander McQueen’s impos- 
sible Armadillo heels. Not your mother’s 
stilettos, they pretzeled a woman's foot 
into a hysterically arched 1o-inch hoof no 
longer resembling anything human, let 
alone womanly. Viewers were simultane- 
ously repelled and intrigued. The shoes 
cemented Gaga's reputation as pop's 
stand-alone freaky savant. 

Now it's the laid-back age of Miley 
Cyrus, bespoke streetwear and luxe 
sneakers, and the influence of Gaga and 
headline-grabbing heels has flatlined. 
But as “Killer Heels: The Art of the High- 
Heeled Shoe,” at the Brooklyn Museum 
through Feb. 15, proves, the trend-cycle 
back burner can be a place for reflection 
and maybe even resurrection. Featuring 
more than 160 extreme designs and span- 
ning 400 years, the exhibit, which was or- 
ganized by Brooklyn curator Lisa Small, 
dizzily showcases high heels as instru- 
ments of torture, pleasure, power, pres- 
tige and innovation and anoints their 
creators—from 17th century cobblers to 
today's tech-minded experimentalists— 
as brave cultural architects. It's enough to 
make the Taylor Swift generation's prefer- 
ence for Keds slip-ons seem woefully va- 
nilla. Then again, in 2014, influence in 
matters of style comes not so much from 
wearing something to elevate yourself as 
it does from uniting with others around 
shared choices, many of them bland. This 
new collectivist attitude toward fashion 
has been called “normcore.” “Killer 
Heels" stomps all over it. 

One thing this show demonstrates is 
that enduring painful, vertigo-inducing 
heights to look cool has been a timeless 
tool of social posturing and power 
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‘Over time, 
it’s quietly 
become 
the biggest 
show in the 
world.’ 





on its own. The rise of the Got Talent em- 
pire coincided with a shift in viewing be- 
havior that Cowell credits to the advent of 
YouTube. “People started to get interested 
in watching wacky stuff on the Internet,” 
he says. “That’s one of the reasons I was 
convinced it could work as a format.” 

In the years since, the show, in its many 
incarnations, has launched a few global 
stars, like multiplatinum recording artist 
Susan Boyle, who was discovered on Brit- 
ain’s Got Talent. But more dizzying than 
boldface names are the micro-successes, 
which run the gamut from inspiring to 
head-scratching: a Chinese man with no 
hands who plays the piano with his toes, 
a Swedish Rubik’s Cube solver, an Italian 
ventriloquist, a South African praise poet. 
And in 2012, another discovery on Britain's 
Got Talent made Cowell’s dream come true: 
the sixth-season winners were Ashleigh 
and Pudsey, a pair of dancing dogs. 


ROMANIA 


(Romanii au Talent) 


Some acts are heart- 
stopping, but few more so 
than the illusionist Cristian 
Gog, who won in.201.2 for 

appearing to make his 
heart stop— literally 





>>=- POLAND 


(Mam Talent!) 


Ukrainian artist Tetiana 
Galitsyna impressed 
in 2013 by making 

intricate works of live 

animation using sand 
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Television 


Almost Everybody's Got Talent. 


Ratings have flagged for the Cowell- 
created American Idol, and the U.S. 
version of his show The X Factor was can- 
celed after a string of lackluster seasons 
and failed stunt casting. Yet America's 
Got Talent has emerged as a high-rated 
stalwart on NBC's lineup. The show's 
international reach—there are now 66 
versions—has earned it a spot in Guin- 
ness World Records as the most successful 
reality-TV format in history. 

But while Cowell's other shows have 
always been buzzy, America's Got Talent— 
which wraps its ninth season on 
Sept. 17—has never been as talked about 
as Idol or X Factor, even as it has eclipsed 
its competitors in viewership. “I don't 
think we ever tried to overhype this 
show,” he says. “It’s been a slow burn. 
Over time, it's quietly become the biggest 
show in the world." 

It's not just that the formula works 





The shadow-theater 

artists Attraction won ` 
in 2013 with a pro- 0 
gram celebrating the f 
history of England— 

pretty impressive, 
considering the troupe 
is Hungarian 


By Sam Lansky 


BACK IN 2005, SIMON COWELL WAS IN HIS 
kitchen watching a British singing con- 
test on TV when he was struck by an idea. 
“A girl was murdering Oleta Adams’ ‘Get 
Here, which I’ve heard so many times,” 
he recalls. “I remember thinking, I literal- 
ly would rather watch a dancing dog than 
this. That sparked an idea in my head.” 
Nearly a decade later, the concept 
spawned by that moment has become a 
worldwide phenomenon. The Got Talent 
franchise, a modern take on the old- 
fashioned variety show, began with Amer- 
ica's Got Talent in 2006 and spread around 
the world, first to France (Incroyable Talent) 
then to countries as far-flung as Argenti- 
na (Talento Argentino), Vietnam (Tim kié'm 
tài nang) and Azerbaijan (Göster özünü). 
As for the format? “There are no rules,” 
Cowell says. “Anybody and anything can 
come on it. You don't know what's going 
to happen." 


Global Phenomena 
Some of the oddest 
and most impressive 
Got Talent contestants 


Shaded areas also have 
Got Talent shows 


U.K. 
(Britain's Got Talent) 










ae 


BRAZIL ^^ 
(Got Talent Brasil) 


The musician 


(Nigeria's Got Talent) 
The male duo Robots 
for Christ won in 2014 
with an unusual 
popping dance act 






Domingues da Palha 
reproduced the sound 
of a saxophone and 
played gorgeously— 
on an instrument 
he made from 
coconut leaves 
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ON MY 
RADAR 


» The Walking 
Dead and Game 
of Thrones 

“Pm not 
squeamish 
about blood, 
except for 
hearing. I can't 
hear stories 
about people 
getting their 
arm caught 

in the door. If 
people tell me 
violent stories, 
I can't listen to 
that. But I can 
watch it like a 
sociopath!" 








QUICK TALK 

Mindy Kaling 

Fox's The Mindy Project returns 
Sept. 16, which means we're back 
to getting regular doses of TV's 
most entertaining ob-gyn— played 
(and created) by 35-year-old Kaling. 
— NOLAN FEENEY 


What's the weirdest thing about 
medicine you've learned from 
playing a doctor? That we have to 
keep up with the technology on set! 
My own doctor, who's in his 60s, 

is using hisiPad, and everything's 
portable and wireless. Your char- 
acter, Mindy Lahiri, appears to be 
settling down with her on-again, off- 
again office flame [played by Chris 
Messina]. How's that going? There's 
something sexy and fun about all 
the new boyfriends coming in, but 
with Mindy and Danny together, 
the show is so much more rated-R 
than before. It's delightful for us, 
because we're all kind of neurotic, 
slightly overeducated perverts. 
Their first sex scene looks awkward 
in previews. Was it awkward to 
shoot? Chris is the most in-touch- 
with-his-body person of all time, 
and we're so comfortable with each 
other that I wasn’t self-conscious 

at all. I wish on every actress that 
they get to shoot a sex scene with 
Chris Messina, because it's great 
fun. Have you read any of the 
Mindy-Danny fan fiction? 

A couple years ago I read 
something, and I was like, 
“I better not read any more 
because I could be enjoying 
this too much.” I found one 
that was both X-rated and 
Beyoncé-inspired. That’s 
wonderful. That could 
have been one of my staff. 
You're currently writing 
the follow-up to your 

first book. Any tips for 
writer's block? For every 
nine hours that I'm 
"writing," only one hour 

of it is productive time. So I 
just make sure that I’ve put 
in the hours of procrastinating. 
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VERBATIM 


hurts your brai an 
Googling yourself: 


MILEY CYRUS, dismissing a reporter's question about whether 
marijuana use was hurting her brain 


DIGITS 


Estimated calories you'd consume if you were to buy 
Olive Garden's seven-week Pasta Pass— $100 for all-you- 
can-eat pasta, salad and bread—and have dinner there 
every night; that's way over the recommended intake 


Y For nearly three decades, Morton Bartlett 








MARTIN GEE 
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According to 
new research, 
drinking a “mod- 
erate" amount 
of wine can 
improve your 
cholesterol 
levels— provided 
you exercise at 
least twice a 
week. 





Former 
NBA star Sha- 
quille O'Neal 
applied to join 


the reserve 


police force in 
Doral, Fla. 


Taylor Swift 
told Rolling 
Stone that she's 
over making 
diss tracks 
about her 
exes—for now: 
"| don't like it 
when headlines 
read, 'Careful, 
Bro, She'll Write 
a Song About 
You,' because it 
trivializes my 
work." 


Fox ordered 
a pilot for a TV 


created, clothed and photographed a series of eerily‏ ی 
ity Report, the lifelike dolls. But he kept his art project a secret: his‏ 
photos, now on display at the Los Angeles County‏ ی 
blockbuster: Museum of Art until Jan. 31, were locked in a‏ 
cupboard at the time of his death in 1992.‏ 
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Messaging 
app Emoji 
forces its users 
to communi- 
cate exclusive- 


ly in emoji. 


China's state 
broadcaster 
CCTV misiden- 
tified visiting 
U.S. National 
Security 
Adviser Susan 
Rice as former 
Secretary of 
State Condo- 
leezza Rice. 


Disney is 
locked in a 
heated legal 








RUFF LIFE What's the only thing cuter than a dog gleefully diving into a swimming pool? A puppy doing the same. 
Photographer Seth Casteel made a splash in 2012 with his book Underwater Dogs, and on Sept. 16 he returns with an 
extra-exuberant follow-up, Underwater Puppies. If the mugs of these mutts aren't enough to warm your heart, get this: 
many of the more than 80 canines featured in the collection are rescue dogs. 


battle with EDM 
artist deadmau5 
(who also uses 
a mouse-head 


logo) over 
trademark 
infringement. 


How Kickstarter Hits Have Panned Out 


] The margarita-mixing, smartphone-charging, music-playing Cool- 
e est Cooler is officially the most funded Kickstarter ever, having 
raised more than $13 million last month (roughly 26,000% more a | 
than its $50,000 goal). But successful crowdfunding doesn't nec- | EM 
essarily guarantee real-world success. Here's how other hit Kick- ! 
starter products have fared. | 





OCULUS RIFT 
Less than two 
years after the 


virtual-reality یی‎ 
headset raised Ve tee سب‎ 
$2.4 million PEBBLE a hashtag 
in September = &.4 The connected HARDA 
2012, Facebook watch—built violence, to pro- 
acquired the /« E to allow users mots its pizza 
company and A X to receive on Twitter. 
the technol- FORM 1 texts, emails, : 
ogy behind it The high: حون‎ social-media 
for a whopping res 3-D alerts and 
$2 billion, spark printer raised REAPER more—raised . Someone 
ing waves of $2.9 million in MINIATURE < dd $10.2 million invented a selfie 
speculation that October 2012. BONES in May 2012. hairbrush. 
Oculus could After selling The plastic Units shipped 
fundamentally thousands of figurines (used within months 
change the way units, Form- to play fantasy OUYA and wowed Gu i n... 
we interact labs recently tabletop games) The mobile- reviewers and 
online (let alone RODA netted $3.4 mil gaming console consumers 
the way we play itwill release lion in August (which syncs alike; to date, 
video games). an upgraded 2012; their with TVs) raised people have 
A commercial Form 1*, makers recently $8.6 million in bought more 
a version of the which will launched anoth- August 2012 but than 400,000. FOR TIME'S COMPLETE 
ul Voies will function 5096 er successful never caught on But the Apple TV, FILM AND MUSIC 
o vailable in faster. campaign to cre- with users and Watch looms COVERAGE, VISIT 
2 May 2015. ate a new line. developers. large. time.com/ 
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oel Stein 


pictures of herself modeling with a sign 
that says THE AWESOME COLUMN BY JOEL 
STEIN in a very classy way. 

Then, like a robber baron eyeing a boat 
full of laborers, I really started making it 
rain $5 bills: I got a logo, a press release, a 
ukulele jingle, 500 copies posted around 
the University of Chicago, a translation 
into Chinese and a rap song by J.P. from 
L.A.: “Joel Stein is so funny/ You don't 
know what is coming/ This is no secret/ 
You should go read it.” Sure, J.P. mis- 
pronounced my name, but for just an 
extra $5, I bet I could have gotten him to 
correctly enunciate Ivona Vracevic. 


I felt a little guilty for paying people 
far less than what is considered legal 
in 50 out of our 5o states. But Ryan 
Heenan, my ukulele-playing jingle 
writer in Orange County, California, 
said the $5 is a loss leader that gets him 
bigger jobs. Fiverr helped him 
quit his job teaching preschool 
to focus on teaching ukulele, 
making artisanal peanut butter, 
self-publishing a book on how 
to make money on Fiverr and—I'm 
guessing—listening to vinyl records and 
conjuring risqué but respectful sexual 
fantasies about Zooey Deschanel. 

In the new economy, you either run 
markets or you're run by them. You're 
either blogging for free for the Huffington 
Post or you're selling your website for 
$315 million; you're either driving drunks 
in your car for $1.25 a mile orrunninga 
business valued at $18.2 bil- 
lion. This, if am correctly 
remembering my Karl 
Marx from college, is called 
"capitalism." So before capi- 
talism speeds up even more 
and runs over my career, 
I'm launching a mobile 
service to take the effort out 
of hiring people to do every- 
thing for you. I'm sure I can 
find someone to build my 
app for $5. a 
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TO SEE THE 
FRUITS OF 
OUTSOURCING 


GO TO 
time.com/ 
awesome 





THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Working From $9 to $5 
Thanks to the new economy's outsourcing 
websites, even my "job" just got easier 


not really in demand,” he told me. I could 
not believe the new freelance economy 
was telling me exactly what my dad said 
when graduated from college. 

Day works about 35 hours a week, 
earning $30,000 to $40,000 a year, after 
TaskRabbit takes its 2096. "There are days 
I do feel exploited,” he said. “If you take 
a day off, you have to work three times 
harder.” Shortly after he agreed to help me 
hire a writer, however, Day bailed, saying 
it was against TaskRabbit protocol. Since 
one of the nine tasks the site touts on its 
front page is "Wrap my co-worker's desk 
in tinfoil,” I found this hard to believe. 

Nevertheless, I dragged myself to 
Fiverr.com and did the hard work my- 
self. I hired Jeff Butts of Youngstown, 
Ohio, to write this column for me, the 
first paragraph of which I used above. 

He said it takes him about 15 minutes 

to write each piece, so he makes $20 an 
hour, before Fiverr takes its $1 per 
assignment and factoring in that 
writing requires four hours of pro- 
crastination per assignment. But 
Butts said he likes the work and 
that he’s gotten to write about premature 
ejaculation, which he considers a plus 
and I consider just part of writing a first- 
person column. 

Hiring Butts went so well that I spent 
another $5 for a couple from Argentina to 
do the illustration and got Robin Schrof- 
fel, a freelance copy editor from Canada, 
to proofread this column. I got the beauti- 
ful Ivona Vracevic from Serbia to take 25 





OUTSOURCING USED TO BE 
something you heard about 
only big companies doing. 
“We just outsourced our 
help desk,” you might hear, 
or “We need to talk about outsourcing 
our design work.” 

I didn’t write that paragraph. Because 
in the new economy, there is no need 
for me to ever do anything requiring 
any effort whatsoever. I figured this out 
when a food blogger invited me to a cool 
new Chinese restaurant, telling me not 
to worry about the long line since she 
“TaskRabbits that.” This means that she 
goes to TaskRabbit.com and pays someone 
$35 to wait outside for two hours so she 
doesn’t waste valuable time that could 
be spent blogging about food. At that mo- 
ment, I understood that the revolution is 
coming very soon, and before I am public- 
ly waterboarded with cold-pressed juice, I 
might as well Task Rabbit away. 

After all, I was already paying Uber 
drivers to take me around for half the 
price of a taxi, and others to fetch my 
groceries through Amazon Fresh for a $4 
tip. Now, through the magic of income 
inequality, Fiverr.com offers millions 
of services people will do for just $5. So 
Idecided to contract out the only thing 
Istill do myself: write this column. But 
as I scrolled through the hundreds of 
options of writers, trying to figure out 
who was best and worrying about super- 
vising the work, I got exhausted. Hiring 
someone, I realized, is work in itself. So I 
TaskRabbited it. 





I hired Macleish Day, a 
28-year-old Los Angeles ac- 
tor, to hire someone on Fiverr = 
to write my column. For $15 ۱ 
an hour, Day offers writing y 
and editing services, which I | | 
figured included this. He also 

charges $20 for babysitting, 

$25 for office administration 
and $31 for housecleaning. 

“Writing is a commodity that's 
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It doesn’t have to be this way. 


This September, join millions of Americans as they dine out to help 

end childhood hunger. N 0 

Visit one of the thousands of restaurants across the country uniting 

to raise money for Share Our Strength's No Kid Hungry campaign. H U NG RY 
Just $1 can feed a child in need up to 10 healthy meals. Every time SHARE OUR STRENGTH 


you dine out, think of the difference you will make.* 


Find restaurants near you at NoKidHungry.or 


"This amount is based on the individual experiences of grant recipients. Contributions will be used to reach the highest number of children facing hunger 
in America. Share Our Strength is a non-profit 5OI(c)3 organization. NoKidHungry.org. 
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Before she 
ruled Facebook, 
Sandberg taught 
aerobics in 
college 


> 


When I was first at the World 
Bank, I put in the figures fora 
speech Larry Summers gave 
about girls’ education, and I 
got one country’s literacy rate 
totally wrong. The representa- 
tive from that country called 
the president of the World 
Bank to complain. I was like, 
“In college when you get it 
wrong, they puta little red cir- 
cle. But here if I get it wrong, 
this whole country is going to 
be insulted.” So I said I was 
sorry, and I started checking 
figures a lot more carefully. 


Why do you think women 
are so afraid of making 
mistakes? 
When men make 
mistakes, they don't 
internalize it as 
their fault, so 
it doesn't hurt 
them as much. 
Because gender 
makes us over- 
estimate male 
performance 
and underesti- 
mate female per- 
formance, we have 
more tolerance for 
men's mistakes. 


How should college 
women balance explor- 
ing different interests with 
focusing on career goals? 
Itcan be either, but you have 
to be explicit. Maybe you 
want to use college to do 
volunteer work, or get into 
grad school, or make lots 
of friends, or get ajob in 
the business world. But 
don't let life happen— 
make it happen. 
— CHARLOTTE ALTER 





FOR VIDEO OF OTHER INTEF 
GO TO time.com/10questi 
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know how challenging it is. 
Igot married young, whenI 
really had no business getting 
married. I made lots of mis- 
takes along the way. 


What about smaller screwups? 












































10 Questions 


son 


Facebook COO Sh 


young love, big mistakes and why she 
wants college students to Lean In 


taking notes. And by the way, 
the men who are your peers? 
They can take notes too. 


What would you tell a young 
woman who feels stuck at the 
start of her career? 

Look at jobs and think “I can,” 
not *I shouldn't." Apply for 
jobs, apply for opportunities, 
say that you can do things 
even when you're not sure. 


If you're stuck picking up dry 
cleaning, what's the best way 
to ask your boss to take you 
more seriously? 

Say, “I love this company. 
I love this job. Iam will- 
ing to do anything, 
because I’m that kind 

of person. I do want 
to make sure I'm 
progressing and 
takingon things 
that are going 
to challenge 
me more. 
Can you 
walk me 
through 

the things 

I need to 
demonstrate 
so I can earn 
more responsibility?” 


What have been 
some of your biggest 
mistakes? 

I wasn’t worried 
about having kids 
and a career, because 
I thought all women 
were going to have 
both. I think we're 
smarter now, and we 


Your foundation Leanin.org 

is creating social groups to 
promote the ideas in your 
book Lean In. What does a 
Lean In Circle look like ona 
college campus? 

Some women use their circles 
to practice for job interviews 
or look over each other’s 
résumés. One circle practiced 
asking for more money, which 
is a great idea. The first time 
you try to ask for a higher 
salary should not be with the 
person you're actually asking 
for a higher salary. 


What were you like in college? 
Ilearned how to study. The 
first five-page paper I wrote 
was a project for our entire 
junior year [in high school]. 
In college I had to write five- 
page papers overnight. 


You emphasize the impor- 
tance of finding the right 
romantic partner. How are 
college women supposed to 
think about that? 

Starting out evenly, even in 
college, is so important. It's 
easy to fall into the girlfriend 
routine, like “P'11 do that 
laundry,” “Let me pick up that 
errand." That's nice the first 
month, but by the fifth year 
of marriage you're gonna be 
sorry you did that. 


What kind of ongoing gender 
imbalances do you see for 
women in entry-level jobs? 
Who takes notes in a meet- 
ing? So often it's the junior 
women. You can't fully 
participate if you're always 
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